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PO CHARLES MARSHALL, 
ae LABOURER, 


x y Tithing, Parish of Ash, 
hy Farnham, Surrey. 
‘abd 


‘Marsuatt, Waterford, 6. Oct., 1834. 
yi sroxe off my last letter in telling 
‘you, that I would tell you about the 
mers another time. There are some 
mers, and these have barns and 
-machines; but the greater 
ave from 5 acres of land to 
@O@ perhaps. Our acre is about three 
‘Quarters of an Jrish acre ; but I speak of 
Our ac: 2, Where there are barns, they 
2 fe Of stone. The ground of all this 
Bipgdom seems to be upon beds of stone, 
an mat part lime-stone; so that all 
ii@ings are of these, stone and mor- 
Serj and the fences, where there are 
@ny, are of stone. The farmers in ge- 
eral have no barns. They put their 
. es into little cocks and seldom 
ich them ; and they do the same with 
ay. They beat out the corn (wheat, 
in their miserable houses, and win- 
by the wind, on cloths, having 
to do it with. They then put 
ags holding about six of our 
| which are lifted on a car (a 
— Bertof bed of a cart without head or 
il or sides, which, when wanted to 
)@arry potatoes or apples, are made of 
fs), and carry it and sell it to the 
sdealers, who send almost all of it 
igland. The farmer and his family 
pall in half nakedness or rags; their 
Bs little better than the mere labour- 
| PPrinted by W. Cobbett, Johason’s-court,) 
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ers. They raise wheat and barley and 
oats and butter and pork ia great abun+ 
dance; but never do they éaste any of 
either, except, perchance, a small part 
of the meal of the oa/s. Potatoes are 
their sole food. I wish the farmers of 
our parish could see one that I saw in 
the fine county of Kitwgnny. His 
dress was a mere bundle of rags, tied 
round his body with a band of straw; 
his legs and feet bare, no shirt, and his 
head covered with a rag, such as you 
would rip out of the inside of an old 
cart-saddle. The landlord generally lets 
his great estate to some one man, who 
lets it out in littles; and this one man 
takes all from the wretched farmer. 
Some of the farmers in England grumble 
at the poor-rates. Well, there are no 
poor-raies here! Let them come here 
then, and lead the life of these farmers ! 
They will soon find that there is some- 
thing worse than poor-rates! And if the 
Scotch vagabonds, of whom I have 
spoken so often, should succeed in their 
schemes, you may tell the farmers of 
our parish, that they will be tn this very 
state; that their wives will have no hats, 
bonnets, or caps ; but must, in wet wea- 
ther, have a wad of straw tied upon their 
heads! Mrs. West and Mrs, Faccorren 
and Mrs. Hearsorn would look so nice, 
naked up to the knees, some tied 
round their middle, no smock, and their 
heads covered with a wad of straw ! 
And this will be their lot, if ever the 
poor-rates be abolished in England ; as 
the Scotch villains (who have beggared 
the industrious people of their own coun- 
try) are endeavouring to prevail on the 
Parliament to abolish them in Englgad 
Marshall, | have now been ove 
180 miles in Ireland, in the@evenal 
counties of Dublin, Wickloy Bute 
Carlow, Kilkenny, and Wa Lat 
have, in former years, been 
county of England, and across 
county more than one way. 
been through the finest part of Scot 
I have lived in the finest of v 
United States of America. And here[ | 
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sm te declare to all the world 
newer passed over any SO m@ ies, I My 
life, anv 30 umtreden series, of lan 

geod oo an averace during the whok 
wer. as the averace of these 190 ales 
ermaps there are parts, patetss, of Ex 


.z- 
. 
lead better than this tanc; Det take 
clan’. ope with the other, i 5 


thimg like so good @s Uns, anc yet bere 
are these starvin 
only becawse the 
them their due share of ime fruits of thetr 
Labecr! 


la comies fram Kilkenny to Water- 
ma 


ig a post-chatse, came through a fit! 
tewn called Mcisixnavar, where ter 
was a fair for catiie and fel &egs anc 


’ T ~ - ~ od . > 
apps. ibere mictt De 4..AD) peop. 
> - = . - ~ ~_— — ~~ ~ 
there Were adOul 7 acres OF Zz 
covered with cattie (mastiv tat), and a 


ower the street ere 
about THREE THOUSAND BEAL- 
TIFUL FAT HOGS, \ving all over the 
road and the streets; and our chaise 
was ectuaily slapped and blocked up dy 
and we were obliged to Slo} 

and kind people could get 
them ont of our wav! There was a 
sight to be seen by me, who had never 
seen thirty such 


course of my life, these hogs weig>ing 


tail the cit 


wes tageiner in the 
from ten to (Atriy Scere each ' An! bu 
there arose out of this flac sicht reffec- 
thems that made my blood boil; that the 
far greater part of thase who had bred 
and fatted these hogs were never to 
tasie ane morsel of them, no not even 
the offal, and bad lived worse than the 
hogs, not daring to taste any part of the 
meal used in the fatting of the hogs! 
The hogs are to be killed, dried or 
tubbed, and sent out of the country to 
be soli fur money to be paid fo the! 
landowners, who spend it in London, | 
Bath, Paris, Rome, or some other place | 
of pleasure, while these poor creatures | 
ape raising all this food from the land, | 
and are Starving themselves. And this 
is What.we shall come to in Eag/and, 
unless we cail upon our member, Mr 
Lasca, to protect us, 

- Ayweill teli you nore about these Jand- 
Owsers another time; but | will now, 
before 1 conclude this letter, give you 
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a : . a *. > 
mee fect, which will enable roa to jedge 
» * > » . _— 2 ’ _ 
of Wal wows De ihe OL Of URS WotAlasr 
men in Eaciand, if there were two be ae 
: Pbere are here, as Lbere are 

; Pn So ml . eat anarbe ° ~> as . 

a] Faz AnD. Sove»ra. TLS OF POLSIOSS - 
are called miawes, OLNCTS Cane- 

we Ges - [Rese are tae est . 


, Others 
are calec (empers; anc thes 
x 


are the 
st. When mea or Womens are em- 


ved. ai@eé adawand ther diver, te 
d= meniees or erp ¢-pecsziews, thev are 
sutcree t tae mm, Bul are seni 

; Dei. Git Bepers W ea 
sos Chow trucag taem . l ~ 3 
; ~ R= $< aT ; YOu Ww 
koow that THAT ts what the Sooted 
razcad wds amean wnen sev propose 0 


pring weu to “* COARSER hapg : hs 
i to know THAT to reese 
wee av. fe & sexsy OF por cé ger, anc wo 


PSE YOR LO COW 10 a CORR Emel emg De 


-? ° 


° : for vou 


. ‘= . » sick ~~ * .) 
th uA) Varuis iu’ aac lla . Truc a? vu ur 


. ~ - . try 1 Pe 
ahem, enka SAP 8 GER 


e that all of wou are well; and 
that nota man of voa will ever again 
suffer a potato to grow in .our ganiens, 
er be brouctht into your houses; and if 
anv one bring a potato into my hause, 


eXcept to staff @ fal goose, or a fat swede 
img pig, Mr. Dean has my order te dis- 
charge that persoxw dvectiy. You have 


——) . - "y 3 


. 
> . , - . * ~~ . 
saa VERUS OFT eih OA rts ee SsUuLDbeFT ; 


e 
arrols, parsoips, Deets ‘or winter; white 


cabbares all tke year tArewg’ ; the best 
of bread, bacon, and puddings always ; 


and if you still hanker after that accursed 
root without which freland could not 
have been brought to its present state, 
and which has dentsted bread from the 
iabourer’s house bere ; if you still hanker 
after this “ COARSER food,” you shall 


go elsewhere to get it; for you shall not 
have it in the service (in house or out 


of house) of 
Your master and friend, 





TO THE PRESIDENT 


Or THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Kilkenny, 8. Oct.,1S834. 
Sin,—Here I am, ia the country 
which has the hovour to be the birth- 
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place of wort father and wother, an! 
Thich was very cear to having the 
benour of berg the birth=place 

@f vourself. The account, which you 
xt frem Eogland, wil show vou the 
goed, the glore aes qued, which voar wise 
si measures are prodacime there 

Thev have brought dow® prices aac 
ia that country, aad hare Allec 
WORRUP LION with a degree of alarm, 
What makes her Knees knock together 
Bere. Warre Lawwas Waar sells 
Ghighes: price) at Ss the barrel! of USO 


ds: thar is, A’. 33s. THE RN- 
Suis QUARTER ; s@ that the 30 


Geifions a vear to be paid to the fund- 
holders row Jemands about (Arve fimes 
Sel a tedf as mech wheat as de 
Miandad before Pee!’s Bill was passed ' 
What wise mea we have to manage 
Geraffairs'! If your 
‘port ) you In Vour measures for iving to 
eur covntry a cerrenev of HARD- 
MONEY : if thev do their duty, as al 
the wor!d kmows that vou wil! do yours 
‘You and thev will estab/ish for ever, the 
Security, the power, the glory of the 
Unite) States, and make vour country, 
for aces. that which it vow is, the re 
foge and the avenger of the oppressed 
@Fall other nations. There are persens 
Bere, who are sending awav to vou 


Thousands upen thousands of men, with | 


~ in ther pockets: no, not fo wor, 
Canava: convenient Aerwag stone ' 
Bor, there all the feedle remain, while 


the stout and useful cross the lie, ani 
join ther well-fed and well-clad coun. 


Rfymen in the Uonted States, to add to! 


Ber wealth and her power. But, we 
Rave so wreck gold! and so many able 
men! it would be to be nigyartly not 
46 send you some of both! 

PH’ When it pleased God to permit a 


PSrtion of the creatioa to be imbued) 


With maliqnity of the most hellish chu- 
vacter, He, in merey to mankind, took 
@are that that malignity should be ac 
wompanied with tundeeriity, which, in 
the end, must counteract and punish the 
Malicnity. Without troubling you 


with a description of the particular in- 
stance by which this doctrine is se ampl\ 
> diustrated and verified, and which in- 
Stance will, indeed, instantly suggest 


self (ao your mad; His with mexpree 
side pleasure and gratitude that | be 
heidi you, sir, the greatest avd mast 

heeeat tastrement oa Hie haads, it 
accomp ishing this work of coaateracte 
mr and of pantsioag. 

Sir, U should fal. of | were te try my 
best, to de a teath part of justice to the 
atmira®iea and the heaeur with which 
vour mame is proseaunced Ov the mil- 
hans of men of sease and af virtue in 
this Kingviom; and, i have analy te hope, 
that vou will do me the pustiee toe Oe- 
eve, that, ia this respect, ae one of all 
the mullhoos surpasses him who has the 
heawmr te be, 

Your mest bumble 
And most obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBATT, 


Caantirvienerd Sty | 


Tr 
LORD RADNOR, 


s brs reper: <t sn eek. ee) fhe Vouse or 
Lords, on Nees V1. of uly, ISS4, wes 
M4 > 1. “ 2CwMe. 


“~ 
~ 
we 


LATIBRR AV, 


Bverevees Lodge, Cork, 
lo. Vedder, Dd. 
Aly Leen, 

l am now te speak to vou on the 
subject ef that ** LAW OF NAPURKE,” 
to which vour grave and sober and sea 
sible Seoteh Mentor ap sealed (in justi- 
‘fication of this préject) from the daw ef 
the laud and the revealed law of God 
Che “ caw oF nature" is, in feet, no 
flawatall lt means «a state of thiags, 
‘in whieh every man has a right to take 
Hand use that whieh he can get into his 
}poessession, if he have need of that 
thing, Nature; man’s nature, teaches 
phim (unless his mature be perverted and 
| viclous) not to kill other people; not to 
peut them, or bite them, or be in any way 
crue! tothem ; it forbids him to eat that 
which others have earned, anoless he 
cannot sustain life without it; but, it 
supposes no restraint at all on any man, 
other than those restraimts which are 
imposed by the dictates of patare her- 
self. It is a very curious affair, that - 
this “ daw of wature™ is cooked ap fur 
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the purpose of denying the right of re-| The chafge w as, that we said, in so 


lief to the poor; is cooked up by the many worg@y-* taal the land was the 


+ 


, 


barbarous and nasty Mavravs, and by people’s famn” ;-qnd, my lord, is your 
his disciples ; is pleaded in bar of the park, or aréyouggurms, yours, any more 
express law of God, and the express than they are ours?) Did nature give 
law of the land, for this savage pur- them to yor? your BODY part and 
pose ; but is held in abhorrence; is held parcel of thtim? ®Have the ELEMEnts 
to be even legally seditious, when combined tdpayy that no one shall share 
pleaded by poor men, in bar of the in them but&gurg@/f? Oh, no ! Your 
rights of property. Poor Spence was estate is no more yours than it is that of 
imprisoned two years ; and Evans was the ROY that toils upon it ; by 
tried for high treason, for no other of-|NatUr«x it i#ho More yours than it is 
fence than that of asserting, that allthe his; there see ress law of God to 
lands belonged to all the people at large, give it you; &n have not ashadow 
and that the people ought not to take them of right to the poS}ession of it, if you 
into their possession ; and, whether your appeal to th OF NATURE against 
lordship recoliects the fact or not, it is the law of thfae q 
the fact, that oneofthe express grounds; You have fo str 

for passing the gagging and the exclusive po} 
dungeoning bill of 1517, was, that the | given you no 
‘© PRETENDED REFORMERS ” (which was | one to give y@i_a 


~~ 













gth to secure the 
of it; nature has 
of compelling any 
| a farthing for any part 
a lie, however); that the ‘“ pretended of it: you liv at ygyr ease, and with- 
“« reformers asserted, that the land was out toil: you kin ptuonsly, in con- 
* the people's farm” ; and this is to be sequence of being able to draw from 
seen inthe report of the committee of the estate that which is earned upon it 
the Lords, who proposed the passing of by others: you do not make a single 
the powerof imprisonment, thegagging, ear of wheat to come, nor a blade of 
and the dungeoning bills ; the billsthat grass: were there no law of the land ; 
enabled Sipmouts and CasrLeReAGH to were there no constable, justice of the 
cram the dungeons with men that had peace, jailer, judge, and hangman, you 
committed no crime; the bills that; would have no more out of the produce 
drove me across the Atlantic, whence,! of that estate, than that which came out 
with my long arm, I so belaboured of it by your bodily labour; and that is 
the greedy and savage borough- all that you would be entitled to. It is 
mongers. |very right; and, if it were necessary, L 
Yet euppose the charge against the | could show, that it is very useful and 
reformers to have been true, instead of, beneficial to a people at large, that 
being a scoundrelly lie ; suppose the al-| there should be a certain portion of the 
Jegation to have been true, what more | kingdom parcelled out in large estates ; 
did it amount to than that we pleaded and that there should be con- 
the Law OF NATURE against the law of stables, jailers, judges, and hang- 
the land; that we pleaded, “ that the men, to keep the owners of estates 
Jand was the people's farm”; that we, in quiet possession of them: but, then, 
denied proprietorship in the land tu all; they must cast aside appeals to the 
men : supposing this to have been true, | ‘* law of nature,” and take away the ar- 
instead of being, as it was, a scoundrelly gument of your Scotch guide ; his best 
lie; what did we do more than your argument for the passing of this bill. 
steady, sober-minded, and humane; His assertion was this ; that all legal 
Scotch guide now does? He pleads relief to the necessitous was wrong, was 
the “ law of nature * (and we shall/an evil; and that even all that which 
presently see with what object he pleads) was called charity ; benevolence, as it 
it) against the law of the land; and, {was called; that even these were evils ; 
what, I say, did we do more, even if, because they either tended to make the 
the lying allegation against us had been! parties receiving relief, idle, negligent, 


true ? | improvident 3 or, in case of the parties 
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the words were spoken by Broucuam, 
and written by Cuapwick, the penny-a- | nature ? My lord, I have no pleasure in 
_ Tine reporter; but they become your 
2% 


isa 





3 the law of nature, and for putting the 


* 


being really objects of deep compassion, 
they Sceented the parents and .kindred 
of the poor and indigent from \obeying 

'HE LAW OF NATURE, and git- 
ing the relief that was wanted. He is 


reported to have said, that, ‘“‘ when he/another’s distresses ; 
another the last farthing and the last bit 


of bread. This is narurr’s law, and 


““came to the third species of charity, 
*“thatwhich went to support theaged and 
“infirm, he would say, that itwas against 
“all: sound principles.” Cuavwick, 
‘who is to be the Secretary to this Board, 
and whom you applaud to the skies, by 
-implication at least, speaks thus of a 
per officer, to manage the poor; he 
‘says, that this proper offiéer must be “a 
“man of remarkable intelligence, re- 
““ markable activity, remarkable firmness. 
“and of remarkable disinterestedness, 
** ready to sacrifice himse]f tothe per- 
“formance of his duty; a’ man of 
“great penetration, of great firm- 
““ ness, that will refuse to relieve the 
* real indigent, regardless of popularity ; 
“ready in the performance of a thank- 
“less duty to incur the curses of the 
“profligate, the censures of the senti- 
“mental, and the enmity of the power- 
-“ fal, he must be a man not of narrow 
“sympathies, governed by the appear- 
“ances of misery before him, whether 
“those appearances be real or as- 
** sumed.” 

«Now, this is the doctrine upon which 
‘your lordship has supported this bill, 
“according to the report given of your 
‘speech. It would be insincerity of 
‘which you are not capable ; and it would 
be the excess of foolishness besides, to 
«pretend that you supported the bill upon 
principles other than these. You sup- 


18rH Ocroper, 19834. 
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poor under the hard-hearted wretch de- 
scribed by Cuapwick. 


It is naruRe’s law that parents and 


children and brethren and kindred should 
take care of one another, and relieve one 


share with one 


Gop's law too; and your lordship re- 
members well what the apostle says, that 
“‘ he that neglects his own kindred is 
worse than a heathen.” In accordance 
with this Jaw of nature and law of God 
has been the law of the land, until the 
day on which you passed this Poor-law 
Bill. The law of Exizasera, in making 
a legal and certain provision fur the 
destitute, took care to provide that the 
fathers, the mothers, the grandfathers, 
and the grandmothers, should relieve 
the necessities of the children and the 
grandchildren, if able to do it; and that 
the children and grandchildren, if able 
to do it, should relieve the necessities of 
their fathers, mothers, grandfathers, 
and grandmothers. But do you not 
know? Yes, you know it well; what- 
ever plea of ignorance the Scotch pro- 
jectors may have, you have no plea of 
ignorance on this score, my lord: you 
know well that it every day occurs that 
persons are found ina state of the utmost 
destitution, having neither parent nor 
child, nor any relation in the whole 
world, able to afford them the smallest 
degree of relief ; and you know besides, 
that the working people, aye, and many 
tradesmen and farmers too, have been 
brought into this state, not by any 
offences, or negligences, or bad conduct 


ported the bill after the hatcher and| oftheir own; but by having their earn- 


«mover of it had laid down these princi- 
as having guided him in the fram- 
ing of the bill. 
attempting to shuffle; but the most 





ings taken from them by taxes laid on 
by the two Houses of Parliament ;, and 


You are incapable of| which taxes, as far as they operate wpon’ 
the working people, were kept on to the 


‘shuffling and tricky fellow that ever|last penny, at the time when you were 


sponged a living out of the taxes would 
not get out of this conclusion. Well, 
then, these principles you make your own: 


cet; and you are for an appeal to 





passing this bill. 


But, my lord, is shame completely 


banished from this world? Is there no 
such thing left appertaining to human 


) ripping up these things. I have no de- 
ds, if the report of your speech be|sire to stir up the boiling rage of the 
working people, but hearing you; 1 
would not have minded what was said 
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by Brovenam or Grey, nor by any 
such people; but when I hear you sup- 
port and praise a project, founded upon 
an assertion that the industrious classes 
of this country disregard the precepts 
of nature and the commands of God, by 
leaving their kindred to starve ; when | 
hear you doing this; when I see a re- 
ported speech of yours sanctioning this 
horrible libel on this good and kind and 
just working people, I cannot refrain 
from asking your lordship to look at 


anything worthy of the name of an apo. 
logy for this; and I should be glad t 
hear some one attempt it; at any rate 
apologized for, and justified too, jt 
speedily must be; or we must hear the 
open declaration, that you will continue 
to do it BECAUSE YOU HAVE THE 
POWER! And indeed we are littl 
short of hearing this declaration now; 
but we must have it out, plain and en. 
tire: this Poor-law Bill gives the 
people the challenge, and stirs up all 





the conduct of those; to look at the! rights and all claims to their verv found. 
conduct of the aristocracy, and see how | ation. 
they act as to this matter; to look at| You charge the industrious classes 
the millions; | deliberately say millions, | with an abandonment of the Christian 
which they swallow up every year, in|duty; the duty imposed by the law of 
pensions, in sinecures, in allowances, in| nature also. Stop here while I think 
grauts; to look at the fifteen hundred|of it. Did the “ law of nature” give 
thousand pounds given to the poorer|to the nasty and gteedy parson Maz- 
clergy during the Regency of George} ramus his PENSION ? He told us, tha 
the Fourth; given to relieve the poor|a law ought to be passed to refuse relie! 
clergy, while the rich clergy took away|to all poor persons whatsvever who 
the endowments which the poor clerzy | should marry after a certain day, to them 
ought to have had. And do the refa-\and their children. He told us that for 
tions of your lordship receive nothing in such persons “ therewas no seat at no- 
this way ? Yet you are of ability to re-|ture’s board.” Monster! Did nature 
lieve them. The “ daw of nature,” and | bid him, then, have a pension of a hun- 
the command of God, bid you relieve | dred pounds a year for doing nothing; 
them. How many peers are there, and) and that pension, too, wrung from the 
how many members of the other House,|sweat of the labouring people ? God is 
who, by themselves or by their rela- just, but if there were not punishment 
tions, do not receive relief of some sort | to fall upon the heads of those who have 
or other, out of the taxes paid, and in | the blasphemy to hold principles like 
great part paid by the labouring people? /these, or to support principles like 
W hat becomes of brovcuam’s LAW these, God would not be just ;. but he 
OF NATURE here? The *‘ daw of'na-|is just, and justice he will inflict upou 
ture’ bids me provide, if I be able, for | these persons; these audacious co?- 
my own kindred; but the “ daw of na-'temners of his law, these profligate 
ture does not bid me provide for the| blasphemers. The nasty MaLTHus sa¥S 
relations of the nobility; and as to the| that a man who shall marry and be in 
commands of God, they forbid me to} want, after notice given him, ‘* Aas”? 
keep silence, while I see the relations of | * claim upon society for the smallest 
the rich pampered up and kept in luxury | portion of relief.” Impudent parson: 
out of the fruit of the labour of the} What claim had he? And what claim 
poor. have the swarms who are upon the pel 
I never yet heard anything worthy of|sion list, upon the sinecure list, and 
the name of an apology for taxing the upon the dead-weight list; and all the 
food and the drink of the working peo-| lists that swallow up the earnings of the 
ple, for the purpose of collecting the} working people? And is impudence te 
means of feeding and Clothing, and | prevail forever ? Is it always to be thus! 
keeping in the style of gentlefolks, the! Are we always to be told that English- 
brothers and sisters, and uncles and! men were born to be slaves; and that 








aunis, and cousins, of lords, or other|their food is not COARSE enough yet! 
No: it is not always to:be thus; a day 


men of great estate. I never heard 
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of justice must come, and will come ; a 
day of judgment it will be, to those who 

the law of nature for giving pen- 
sions to the rich, and. for not giving re- 
liefto the poor. 

When I stopped at the beginning of 
the last paragraph I was about to notice 
the audacity of charging the industrious 
classes of this country with an abandon- 

of the duty of relieving their own 
dred, as imposed by the law of na- 
ture and the law of God. And this is a 
foul charge, a base charge, an auda- 
ciously lying charge. It frequently hap- 
pens amongst the industrious classes, 
that parents and grandparents have 
children and grandchildren in a state 
of great indige:ce requiring relief : it as 
frequently happens, that children and 
raniichildren possess the means of re- 

3 parents and grandparents who 
aré in a state of indigence. The law 
of Exszaneru requires that these per- 
sons of substance shall perform these 
duties, and that the indigent persons 
ao be thrown upon the parish. 

éré is not, perhaps, one single parish 
inthe whole kingdom which does not 
certain persons who must either 
or be relieved by the parish, if they 
were not relieved by their kindred ; and 
thow few, my God! how few are the 
| s in which it is found necessary 
for parish officers to resort to the law 
om this score! It is a thing that we 
jardiy ever hear of amongst all the 
thousanils of the parishes, and all the 
millions of the industrious classes ; and 
mind, it is a thing which the parish offi- 
cers never neglect ; and which they never 
elect, nor the magistrates either, to 
in the strictest possible manner. 
i they sometimes perform it in a 
er so strict as to stand in no need 
me example of Parson Lowe, or the 
precepts of Cuapwick, as I now shall 
show by an instance which I shall lay 
before your lordship. 
At Ticzuunrst, in Sussex, an old man, 
| s of eighty, I believe, who had 
ad ason, who died and left behind him 
se children, two boys and a girl. 
fe mother was dead, too, I believe ; 
‘the children stood in need of em- 
eat or of parish relief. The boys, 
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and I think the girl too, were constantly 
employed by the farmers of the parish, 
but not earning a sufficiency, or rather, 
not receiving a sufliciency in the shape 
of wages to maintain them, they were 
got into the poor-book ; and after a good 
while, the parish officers brought ina 
bill to the grandfather of all the dis- 
bursements that they had given out of 
the poor-book to the children; and he, 
refusing to pay, was summoned before 
the magistrates, who decided that he 
should pay. This poor man, who had 
had nothing but his labour to depend 
upon all his life, and who had been so 
industrious, so sober, and so frugal, as 
to have brought up ten children without 
going to the parish for assistance in any 
way whatever, when he told the magis- 
trates that all that he possessed in the 
world were two miserable tenements, 
worth fifteen pounds a year, was told that 
he might sell those tenements! and thus 
be left, between eighty and ninety, to 
come to the workhouse at last. Things 
were in this state when the man made 
his complaintto me. How it ended I do 
not know, but the case, as far as I have 
knowledge of it, is enough: and, my 
lord, when a lord, or a squire, ora dig- 
nified parson, comes to cram his relations 
into the pension-list, why is he not 
summoned before magistrates, to show 
cause why he should not maintain them 
out of his substance, by sale of his es- 
tate if he be otherwise destitute of 
means? And, again I say, shall we 
never see a day of justice; and while 
men of great estate are thus swallow- 
ing up the earnings of the poor in order 
to give relief to their relations, shall the 
poor be thus compelled to maintain 
their own relations out of the fruit of 
their own earnings? It is useless to 
talk about the matter any more; this 
Poor-law Bill has laid all bare; has 
ripped up every thing, and has given us. 
but this one choice: JUSTICE to the 
industrious classes by one means or 
another. 

The law of primogeniture has long 
been detested by a large part of the 
people of this country. My constitu- 
ents proposed to makg it a point with me 





jthat I should endeavour to cause the 
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abolition of that law, to which propo- 
sition I did not assent; because while 
an abolition of that law would set at 
nought the succession to the crown, I 
could see, as I told my constituents, no 


harm that this law could po tHem, if 


the House of Commons did its duty. 
Their opinion was, that it was this law, 
giving all theestate toone child, and leav- 
ing the rest with nothing, which threw 
that rest, with hungry jaws and naked 
backs, to be fed and clad out of the la- 
bour of the people; that it tended to 
create unnecessary offices ; military and 
naval academies ; that it gave us two 
hundred and fifty admirals, and four 
hundred and fifty generals, when a 
dozen of each would be more than 
enough ; that it ruined the colo- 
nies by heaping on them the sons 
and the dependents of the great ; 
that it heaped livings in the church on 
the nobility and their relations, while it 
left the working clergy to starve, as in 
the case of your lordship’s brother, that 
I mentioned before in my last letter, 
who has a great living and a prebend, 
while there are thousands of parsons, 
even incumbents, who have not each a 
hundred pounds a year, and while taxes 
are sweated out of the people to be 
given tothese poor incumbents. And, in 
short, that the country was devoured in 
consequence of the nobility, gentry, and 
higher clergy, causing their endless lit- 
ters to be kept in food and raiment, pur- 
chased by the earnings of the people. 
This was all very true ; and my an- 
swer was, that if the law of primogeni- 
ture could not exist unaccompanied with 
these things, I would callin the devil to 
assist me to destroy it, if I could not 
destroy it without his assistance; but 
that this was not the fact: the law of 
primogeniture could exist, and has ex- 
isted for centuries, without these mon- 
strous encroachments and swallowings 
existing atthe same time. An instance 
or two in proof will be sufficient. We 
have now to pay 212,100/. a year, as 
pensions to the widows of officers and 
their families; but in the year 1792, 
after the tremendous and bloody Ameri- 
can war, When we had to fight with 
France, Spain, and Holland, at thesame 
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time, we had to pay only 9,3812. a year. 
Monstrous difference! Yet the law of 
primogeniture existed in 1792, as well 
as it does now. Oh, no! It is not the 
ancient law of primogeniture that does 
usthe harm; but itis the want of a 
House of Cominons with a resolution 
that the people shall not have the mo- 
ney taken from them to be given to the 
aristocracy and their relations; and 
there must come such a House of Com- 
mons, or there must come something 
that Iwill not attempt to describe! 
Thus, my lord, this Scotch feelosof- 
cal poor-law project sets us to work to 
rake up every thing; it makes us sift 
and analyse every claim, every acknow- 
ledged right, every title, and as Mr. 
OasTLER says, in a pithy little pamph- 
let, which he has just published, en- 
titled, “A Letter to the Editor of the 
“ Argus and Demagogue, on the va- 
“* lidity of Sir John Ramsden’s title to 
‘* the sums of money he c/aims for Canal 
‘* Dues ; now, that the game is begun 
‘““ we must inguire into the validity of 
“all property.” I wish your lordship 
would read this little pamphlet of Mr. 
OastrLer. I would insert it here, for it 
should be read by every man in the 
kingdom ; and while I acknowledge 
myself not bold enough to do this, I 
beg Mr. Oastisr to accept of my best 
thanks for his most meritorious little 
pamphlet : ke has laid the matter bare ; 
he has shown that it is our right and 
our duty now to inquire into the nature 
and origin of property : new to discuss 
the right to rent, as well as the right to 
rates. After expressing his hope, that 
correct lists will be published of those 
who supported, and those who repro- 
bated the Poor-law Bill, he exclaims, 
“What a ersore sight it would have 
“been for England, if, when the Com- 
‘mons sent up to them the Poor-law 
‘Bill, the Lords had risen en masse, 
“and said, ‘WE WILL THAT THE 
“*LAW OF ENGLAND BE NOT 
“*CHANGED’; then would the peo- 
“ple have hailed them as. their fathers 
“and protectors : but, alas”! .. .. -- 
and then he goes on to say, that which 
I do not choose torepeat, but that which 
I believe to be true. I myself looked 
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n it almost as a matter of course, 

t the Lords would do this; and, 
therefore, I, seeing the bill had ‘passed 
the Commons, exclaimed, ‘* THANK 
“GOD THAT WE HAVE A HOUSE 
“OF LORDS!” I never could believe 
ithe Lords would give their sanction 
torthis bill. There was every reason 
Or world against the belief, and no 
rfor it. What! ‘There were the 
Guey newspapers suggesting the jus- 
tice “and necessity of reforming the 
House of Lords, Unequivocally assert- 
‘that an hereditary assembly ought 

to be’ suffered no longer to exist. There 
‘were others in abundance calling for the 
ousting of the Bishops from Parliament : 
theré were publications coming forth 
every day,. putting forth what “proved 
to every man of sense, that your order 
was closely besieged by the money- 
monster, and that it wust rely for pro- 
tection, if protection it finally had, upon 
the millions of industrious and unambi- 
tious. people ; and this is the moment 
choose, not only for agreeing to this 

in eager haste, but for improving it 


in point of harshness. 
ay much, indeed, are you deceived, 


rd, if you imagine, that none but 
labourers ; none but what is called 
poor,” feel any interest in this 
matter. Faith! all men who are not 
landowners, perceive that they, if they be 
ers, tradesmen, mechanics, they all 

ve that the bill is not intended to 

do them good. They all know what 
r bill is intended to do; they all 
‘that they are within the reach of 
possible povert¥ and possible want. In 
s your lordship talk about spar- 
the purses of those who pay the 
. Those who pay the rates pay 
ts ; and there are none of them 
such asses as not to perceive, that if the 
fates were abolished, you would exact 
amount from them in rents, Very 
nd of you, to be sure, to take the ex- 
nding of the rates out of the hands of 
who pay them info your own 
, or into the hands of commis- 
rs appointed by you, and remove- 
Pat your pleasure ; those commis. 
s having Cuapwicx for their se- 
too; Cuapwick, who was a 
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runner under the Bishop of London and 
SrurGes Bovane, and who is now ma- 
nifestly intended to be the soul of the 
commissioners. Very kind of you, too, 
TO GIVE YOURSELVES ‘THE 
VOTES AT THE VESTRIES, and in 
case of your absence, enabling you to 
vote by PROXY! My lord, and do 
you really imagine, that the farmers and 
the tradesmen, and all the industrious 
part of the people, who, in reality, pay 
all the taxes; do you believe that none 
but landowners and titled persons can 
see to the bottom of a scheme like this ? 
If you do believe it, you are the most 
deceived of all mankind. 

I suppose that Broucuam will call this 
billthe ** LAW OF NATURE”; and 
I should not wonder if some half-mad, 
half-drunken, devil, were to step forward 
and assert, that, the “ law of nature” 
gave you the right to the votes in the 
vestry, and the voting by proxy. If this 
be so, | trust in God we shall repeal the 
‘‘law of nature,” as soonas we meet. 
Such NATURE as this we have never 
heard any thing of before. 

All this while, it is the poor that are 
to be bettered, by the workhouse dresses, 
by the big workhouse, fifty miles off, by 
being left to starve, or submit to degra- 
dation, heretofore unheard of. ‘Jhey 
are to be bettered by the system of Par- 
son Lowe! Gitsert and Fearn, whore 
acts are recorded in my second letter to 
your lordship, did not think that they 
were bettered by it. This is the most 
shameful pretence of all: the most un- 
blushing of all the instances of impu- 
dence on the part of the supporters of 
this bill: impudent enough to pretend 
that the ¢enanfs will be benefited by the 
landlords having the voles in the ves- 
tries, and voting by prozy! Impudent 
enough in affecting to believe that it will 
be a benefit to morals, and tend to pro- 
mote chastity, to let loose the police- 
men, the soldiers, the squires’ and lords 
sons, the whiskered bands of the sister- 
services, the swarms of footmen, grooms, 
and coachmen, fed out of the taxes ; 
impudent and profligate enough to pre- 
tend that the taking of all these from 


the prostitutes, and turning them 


loose with the security of impunity, 
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upon the yet unprostituted part of the 
young women; quite impudent enough 
to pretend that this would have a ten- 
dency to promote chastity and to cor- 
rect dissolute morals; but the impu- 
dence of all impudence is, to support 
this bill under the pretence that it would 
muke the lives of the working people 
more huppy, when there lie the instruc- 
tions to the barrister who drew the Dill, 
stating, “ THAT IT IS DESIRABLE 
“ TO BRING THE WORKING PEO- 
“PLE OF ENGLAND, BY  DE- 
“ GREES, TO LIVE UPON COARSER 
“ FOOD THAN THEY NOW LIVE 
“ UPON.” Of all the impudence that the 


world ever witnessed, the impudence of 


supporting this bill upon the ground 
that it will make the working people 
better off, is the greatest. 

Perhaps I do the supporters of this 
bill a wrong, after all. It may be, that 
they are actuated by motives of piety. 
They know that holy men have assert- 
ed, and have proved, that to keep the 
flesh in a tame state, is necessary some- 
times to preserve the purity of the soul, 
and to ensure its salvation. Hence the 
fasts and the vigils so sternly exacted 
by priests of extraordinary piety ; and 
these supporters may possibly think 
that taking away the bacon and the 
bread, and by supplving their place by 
potatoes and sea-weed, will have a ten- 
dency to ensure the salvation of the 
souls; and this motive may possibly 
have been powerful with the Bishop of 
London, and with his brothers, the 
bull-frog farmers of Norfolk, one of 
whom I saw at New York, preparing, 
as I understood, to be citizenized, being 
in search of ** profitable employment for 
capital,” emigration here being strictly 
associated with accumulation. 

Ah, my lord! Nobody is deceived 
now! The bill was hurried along: 
there was too much of it for men to 
understand in so short a space of time : 
the House of Commons is less to blame 
than people generally think : the mem- 
bers had no time to read the reports, and 
no time at all to reflect on them. Not 
one member out of ten saw the drift of 
the scheme. Now, every one sees it; 
and every one sees that, unless it bring 
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down living and wages to something 
like the Irish standard, it will fail ig 
producing the effect intended by its 
projectors, and by a great part of its 
supporters. What have you to say, my 
lord, in answer to my positive assertion 
about the ** COARSER FOOD”? You 
must either say, that you believe me to 
tell a lie; and a wilful lie; and that | 


}told this lie to the face of Lord AL. 


THoRP, who could have contradicted 
me, and who did not do it: you must 
believe that this is a lie; you must be 
lieve that the instructions to the bar 
rister contained no such words ; or you 
must believe, that it is the intention of 
the Government to make their com- 
missioners adopt regulations to force 
this COARSER FOOD upon the peo- 
ple. You must believe one of these two; 
the former you cannot believe ; or, at 
least, if you can, no man living will 
believe that you can: you must, there- 
fore, believe the latter; that is to say, 
you must believe, that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to make 
the commissioners adopt regulations 
which shall induce the people of Eng: 
land to live on a COARSER food; it 
being, of course, agreeable to the 
“LAW OF NATURE,” that those whose 
labour causes the victuals, the clothing, 
the houses, and the drink, to come, 
should live upon potatoes and sea- weet, 
while the lazy part of the community 
have the meat and the drink, and all the 
good things of this world. You must 
believe this; and yet you profess that 
you support the bill because you believe 
that it will make the working people 
BETTER OFF ! 

And, now, I have two things to ask 
of your lordship: first, in what way a 
the people to be induced to live upom 
COARSER FOOD than they live upo# 
at present? and, second, why it should 
be desired to make them live upo! 
coarser food, than they live upon at pre 
sent? And now, my lord, these are tw? 
little pithy and most interesting ques 
tions: they take us right away into the 
very heart of the scheme: they show 
us that the big workhouses, the ugly 
workhouse dresses, that the separating 





of man from wife, and both front chi! 
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den ; that the vestry votes of the 
les of the landlords, are by no 
means mere idle fancies ; by no means 
whims and caprices, notat all theoretical 
illusions ; but that they have real prac- 
toh substantial vbjects in view, bot- 
upon the most solid of all foun- 
; namely, that of peunds, shil- 
and pence ; and of this | am now 
ut to leave no doubt in the mind of 
any Sane man living. 
My first question is, in what way are 
he people to be induced to live upon 
coarser food? Be pleased to mind, my 
lord, that you must believe this to be 
intended by the bill ; because I state to 
you, that this intention Was expressed 
in the instructions to the barrister who 
drew the bill; because, I assert this; 
use, you can see the instructions 
whenever you please; because, you can 
contradict me, if vou will; because, it 
Was tacitly acknowledged to he true ‘by 
Mm Minister in the House of Com- 
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meat, and theirs for the potatoes and 
sea-weed ; and, perhaps, the rubric 
would have compelled him to read to 
them just before, a lesson from the 
Bible, promising to the good and the 
virtuous, plenty and fatness. He might 
have read to them how Isaac blessed his 
son, not by promising him potatves and 
seasweed ; but in these words: “ God 
“ give thee of the dew of heaven, and 
‘the fatuess of the earth, and plenty of 

‘corn and wine.” If he happened to 
He: the 28. of Pxoverss to them, he 
would have told them that Gop has pro- 
mised, that, ** he that tilleth the land 
shall have plenty of bread.” Any of the 
hundred chapters would answer the 
sume end. He might have read to them 
that maxim of the apostle, ‘t That he 
that will not work, neither shall he eat.” 
Any of these would do; and what must 
they, after hearing their priest say, that 


good living was to be the reward of 
virtue; what must they think after this, 


mons, and because, neither Pis-avven | at hearing their priest inculcate the ne- 


ARKeES, nor any of the rest of 


them, | 


cessity of potatoes and salt, in order to 


havedared to contradict it, even in that! make them favourites with God! 





out battered old jade, the old 
orning Chrouny. 
~ Very well, then, you believe it ; and 
How; how is it to be done ? By preach- 
thg,my lord? Will your brother quit 
his Venison, hanging up and mortifying 
ready for his lips in the Close at SaLis- 
Buay ; and, full of good meat and drink, 
tell the. people at Pewsey, that, if they 
ve amind not to go to hell, potatoes 
and sea-weed are the protection? ‘This 
will never answer. The people at Pew- 
sey know all about his eatings and 
Grinkings as well as he does; and they 
Peay, that, if potatoes and sea-weed 
) effectual with regard to their souls, 
ust hea madman. to stuff in turkeys 
Wine and venison himself; or he 








"must bea reprobate, having no sort of 


rd for hisownsoul. In short, they 
k, as poor Ropext Mason did the 
frson of Buxiincron, ** What God 
bt the corn and the meat for”; or 
they should live upon potatoes and 
zed, while he took away all the 
heat and the meat of Pewsey ? 
ask, whether the “ law of nature" 

d. his mouth for the wheat and the 





















Then this will not do. The Bishop 
of London might try his hand, ang there 
would be an answer very soon for him. 
{u short, it is so direetly against nature, 
<0 monstrous a thing, to persuade peo- 
ple that itis for their good to live badly; 
that it is not to be accomplished except 
by compulsion, The terrors of hell and 
the hopes of heaven, may produce tem- 
porary, volunteer, poor living ; but even 
these terrors and these hopes’ must fail, 
if practised, or attempted to be practised, 
for any length of time: that hunger’ 
which will “ break through stone walls,” 
is not to be silenced by arguments, It 
must be force, then, of some sort or 
another ; and there is but one species of 
force that could succeed; and that is, 
the keeping of the good food uway from 
the people ; the making of it impossible 
for them to get their good food into 
their possession. Aud how is this to be 
done ? What are the means to be made 
use of to keep the good food out of their 
ppasension 2 2? Bayonets? No! Tread- 
milis? No! It would require too many 
muzzles put upon their mouths, which 
the villanous Jews were forbidden to 
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wut upos tbe ox as be trod oot the core: 


No: for to mere ope Miles wou 

on - © Md r 7 aed a a * 2S 

require fgar milion: of upmez tc ons 
> 


east. It would be devilish work. 
: Ls ‘ont be "an 
$s could 


ai the 
indeed, tefure tue lazy-Dome Co, 


muzzle the workers. Well, thex 
must mat be direct bodily force; = 
mest be, mot b+ withholding the food 
st by WITHHOLDING THE Mo- 
NEY WITH WHICH THE FOOD I> 
PURCHASED. Ah! how the heb 
darts out when we just tooch this pont 
How we b=z2in to see 2)! at once to the 
bottom of the whole thing Bo wist 
a strong hand it require: to boi as pack 
from getting at the second ouestion 
The second question is, WHY. WHY 
is it desirable to induce the labourers 1 
lwe on coarser fou Your lordshu 
S2zys it is to make them 5efter of. -Lord 
Acrporr said it was toreler the farmer 
Your Scotch Mentor ha weer - 
discretion to te]! wou, fact if was tosare 
wour estates. lowever bere we hare 
it owt from one and the other. Their 
coarser food is to come from the low- 
ermg of their wages; and that sis 


the intention, the main otyject, the cram 
purpose, the man that pretesc t 
believe, is at once the most stupid 
creatures, am! the lowest end most cow- | 
ardly of hypocrites. Your Scotch Men- | 
tor is plain, he avows his object ; the | 
bill, he says, is to sare your estates ; 
and he szys, that he himself may be-| 
come 2 pauper if this bill do not succeed. 
Not questioning his steady and sober 
judgment, I take leave to dissent from | 
bis opin‘on, and to express my firm be- | 
lief, so help me God! that THE BILL | 
is much more likely TO MAKE HIM 
A PAUVER, BEFORE IT BE OVER, 
than the want of the bill was likely to 
make him a pauper. My wishes upon 
the subject are wotbing; but my belief 
is, that both your lordship and your 
Mentor are, beyood all measure, more 
likely to become paxpers WITH the 
bill than WITHOUT the bill ; aad so 
much for that. . 

My lord, Lord Aursorr told as, that 
this bill would relieve the farmer. It 
seems Strange to us if he could relieve 
the farmer by the bill; that is to say, 
to cause him to pay less in poor-rates, 
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and wet letter ike int of the poor! 

pe doubtless had in wiew the woees - 
and the wages are something. _It ss the 
wares which the advocates of coarser 
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food hare all along had im view ; entry 
ne the beppy state of the izacdlords of 
: and hertiors of Scotiand. 
Gere we come to the fcéizsk part of 
the thine. Rents, updedacted from by 
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rates. aud wery little dedacted fram br 
races. “ RENTS. “ RENTS> 
RENTS.” as Lord Breox exclaims, 
when justiv lashing the landlords of 
Enciand. Hizherrents! S weeping away 
the poor-rates, if they could be all 
swept away at ance, would do notmag 
a this way. Tithes, which woald 20 
2 an hour, only they belong to the aras- 
cracy, for the far greater part, and 
ndeed whol’y: so that, having gone the 
omplete round with the rest of 
commpanity in abolishing the tithes, they 
*sou'd only be bilking themselves ; but 
even they are nothing compared with 
the wages thronghout the far greater 
part of Enziand. 
Let us look at this matter a little in 
ictal. Seppose a farm of a hundred 
acres, at a rent of one pound am acre. 
Annual rent....... £100 0 0 
Poor-rates ........-.. 27 O O 
Tithes at 5s. an acre .. 25 O O 
Wheelwright 10 0 0 

: { Biacksmish.. 1400 

= ) Colar-emaker 700 27 0 O 

= | Carpenter.... 30074 

“ | Bricklayer .. 300 
Labourers .. 180 0 O 


£369 0 O 








There, my lord, that's about it; and 
you will please to observe, that the 
tradesmen are to be included 
those receiving wages ; and that their 
wazes must inevitably come down 
with the wages of the labourers. I have 
not included the county- 
greater part of which are expended in 
prosecutiuns for the preservation of the 
game of the aristocracy; but you see 
what a trifling concern all the rest is 
compared with thé amount of the 
wages; and soit ought to be, for it is 









‘fk he knows that you now pay twenty- now, none but natural fools are deceived 
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by the waees, withont the Isbour of/ be wil! clap that sem upon pour pee- 
whom the land world be worth nothing | sent rent, or else be will tare you oat of 
spore than so much moonshine spread | your farm. 
ower the fare of the country; andthoss’ FPiawes. Oh. God - mera 
Who work upon pour estate bare = Comserr. Don't swear: at rast, not 
2 right to a living oct of it as you) vet, till vos have heard what they pre 
toa living ont of mt; and of I do _mose shout the cacrery food fe the be 


Ot prove it to be better, % is not, by any >ouTS TS 
mmezns. because [ cachet pracace sact | Pewee fo Serrey). Coarser! what 
proof whenever I like. |dothey want any thing coarser than 


Now, then, we see how it is, that the bacon and bres 
farmer cares so little about rates and) Cosserr. Yes, farmer: what think 
tithes, and how mach he cares aboot / vou of potctors and sea-weed” 
vent; beceuse he knows that if vou take/ Faswes. Why that’s Jrist work. 
of these twentr-seven pounds, an athese) Cosserr. Precise! vy =; and that is 
twenty-five pounds, the landlord would! what the Sootch_feelasnfea! varaboads 
make him pay ffty-two porsds c yrar| mean They mean that vou sh nal give 
quore ix rent: therefore the ferenera are! voar labourers s tpence a dar instead of 
ali arsinst this bill; and Arrsorr dees iwo shillings 
Bet make them understand how it will} Faswex. Why, the laboarers would 
Pélieve them. They ask, too (camaing) . a Aaa a 
fecues '), why the landlords should wae! 
fe hare the votes in their vestrics, and | Cosserr. Hash! We shall all cet 
to vote by proxy, too, when they can-. “into jail if vou talk = lood. 
mot be present. They ask. with astare) Farmer. Bat what good would that 
of surprise, whr the great gentlemen; do to my landlod now!’ The mea 
and all the lords, should want to have wouldn't work: we coulda’t live in oar 
wotes in vestries all at once, and to vote houses: we most all run away oat of 
there by proxy! ) the country ; bat if we could bring them 

Fanwer (who rents the above farm).|to this pass, why we farmers should get 
Why should the gentlemen not let us| the money, and it woulda’t be any good 
Ihave the trouble, as we alwavs have had! w the land]. td 


it? Coss«rr. Sad mistake! Your land- 
Cosserr. It is not the trowdle that! lord would soon find that you paid six- 
they want, farmer, but the moncy. pence a day instead of two shillings, 


Fanuex. What money? Why we! and that you paid your tradesmen just 
p2y the money to the poor; and itis oxr/ about in the same proportion; that, in 
Own money. ishort you saved a hundred and fifty 
_ Cosserr. Yes, just now it is; but! — a yearin this way, and he would 
they mean to have it by the means of| make you pay him rent three Awndred 
this bill. and fifty-four peunds a year, instead of 

~Faauer. How are they to have it ?} one hundred pounds a year. You would 
They won't become paupers, will they ?| be a great deal poorer than you are now; 

Cozserr. Not in ame, farmer,| your wretched labourers would be with- 
though many of their families are so in| out shoes or stockings; their beds 
fact. What they mean is, that you! would be straw, and nothing but straw ; 
should give them the amoant of the| you would be a set of wretched 
rates, instead of giving them to the) ly slaves altogether ; and your 
. would drive a ho and six, instead of 
Fanuen. Bot I shan't though: if I going in = gi 





; ‘don't give it to the poor, my landlord bev te assure your lordship, 


nan’t have it. | chat whole scheme is thus seen 
Cousstr. He will have it, farmer; | through all over the kingdom; and that 
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with regard to it, Lord Auruorr told 
us that the scheme was to relieve the 
farmer effectually. It is possible that 
the above may bean exaggeration of the 
degree; but clear as day-light it is, that 
whatever is squeezed out of the belly or 
bones of the labourer, whether in rates, 
or in wages, must go into the pocket of 
the landlord, and not one single farthing 
of it into the pocket of the farmer. | 
am gure that it is impossible that your 
lordship should not now see this. |] 
should be sorry to believe, that you saw 
it from the beginning; and yet how 
could you miss seeing it, at the time 
when you made your reported speech, 
you having then heard all about the 
*‘ coarser food’; you having then heard 
all the opinions of parson Lowe and 
Cowett and Cuapwick and the rest of 
the gang; and you having heard the 
Lord Chancellor say, that the object of 
the bill was, fo save your estates. 1 
am loath to say that I believe that your 
lordship knew the tendency and object 
of this bill; yet, as I know you to bea 
man of sound understanding and clear 
perception, how am I to come to the 
conclusion, that you did not perceive 
its objects and tendency ? 

But, as to the execudzon of this pro- 
ject; as tothe compelling the labourers 
of England to live upon potatoes and 
salt, or sea-weed ; as to compelling them 
to go bare-footed and bare legged, and 
to wear dirty shirts, and to go with un- 
washed hands and faces, from month's 
end to month's end, my Lord Autuorp, 
with all his anxious desire to reduce the 
south to the manners and living of the 
north, will no mare succeed in it than 
he would in moving the sun from the 
south tothe north; and rather than see 
him succeed in it; rather than see him 
succeed in taking one single. step in 
such a progress, | would see a great 
deal more take place than I shall take 
the trouble now to describe. He never 
will succeed in getting on one single 
ssp towards that object; and all that 
will have been accomplished at this 
long-meditated blow at the rights of 
the poor, will only have taught the least 
thinking part of the nation to look into 
rights of all sorts, and to call in ques- 








tion the claims of property of every 
description. 

In the midst ofall this agitation upon 
this point, comes the ticklish question of 
the currency. There must come a dis- 
cussion, and a general discussion of the 
rights of the fuxdholders, compared with 
the rights of the landowners ; and the 
Poor-law Bill will have given an ap- 
propriate shake to these latter rights, 
just as these latter are entering upon a 
contest with the former. For my part, 
I was always ready to take part with 
the land against the money-people. I 
am no longer so: 1am for whatever I 
shall deem most likely to restore the 
working people to the enjoyment of 
their rights. Here has now been a 
great change made in the constitution of 
our country. ‘The law of Exizapera, 
which Hane describes as interwoven 
with the very constitution of our Go- 
vernment, has now been abrogated in 
effect. The local Governments of the 
country have been supplanted by one 
general all-absorbing board, sitting in 
London, composed of three men, re- 
moveable at the pleasure of the Go- 
vernment. This is, then, no longer the 
Government under which I was born ; 
it isa new thing; and my duty now is, 
to endeavour, by all the lezal means in 
my power, to cause the former Govern- 
ment to be restored. ‘To uphold the 
money-people may possibly be the only 
means of effecting an object so desira- 
ble. At any rate, the rights of the poor 
were as sacred as those of the land; 
and if they can be thus dealt with, L see 
no reason why I am to givea preference 
to the rights of the land before the 
claims of the money-people. 

One-pound notes and legal tender will 
co-operate most harmoniously with the 
Poor-law Commissioners. Paper-money 
flourishes exceedingly in a state of 
things, such as this Poor-law Bill will 
produce! Ifthe thing had been con- 
‘rived on pucpose; if a set of the 
cleverest men that ever were born had 
sitten ia council for a whole year, to de- 
vise the means of making the difficulties 
of this Government so great, as not to 
leave it a chance of escape, they could 
not have contrived any thing to surpass 
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this poor-law project, which in its very 
nature, unfires the minds of all men with 
regard to the tights of property ; which 
rouses all the indignant, all the angry 
feelings of the millions of the commu- 
nity ; and directs those feelings against 
those orders which depend wholly on 
ertraneous support; which possess a 
showy power, but which have at bottom 
no power at all, ifonce it be disputed 
by the millions. 

I am of opinion that commotions 
without end will itfevitably be produced 
by this bill. I will not doubt that there 
is wisflom enough Jeft in the two Houses 
of Parliament to repeal it as soon as pos- 
sible. Iam thoroughly convinced that 
that is the only safe course. ‘ ‘I'ry it,” 
as your lordship said, “ for a short pe- 
riod.” Short period! Tknoww not what 
is meant by a short period, and about 
trial. How is it to be tried, until the 
big workhouses shall be built ? In short, 
how is it to be fried, till it has done all 
the mischief? Repealed, I am sure, it 
will be; or, ifit be not, | am sure, that 
that will happen, which, as I said be- 
fore, I shall not attempt to describe. 

I liave one more letter to address to 
your lordship on this subject. In that 
Jetter I shall inquire of you, upon what 
is founded the right of the state to com- 
pel men to come out to serve in the mi- 
litia; and shall ask Broveuam and 
Mother Martineau, whether the ** raw 
OF NATURE” imposes this duty upon 
them for the protection of a land in 
, which they are now asserted to have no 
share. And, in conclusion, I shall en- 
deavour to give a little sketch of 
‘the history of the progress of 
“the atistocracy in their enéroach- 
_ Tents on the rights of the indus- 
trious classes, and in their Measures for 
changing the fundamental laws of the 
country; and I do hope, that while | 
thus zealously and laboriously dis- 
charge MY duty, those who possess a 
friendship for the cause of the people, 
and for the principles which | am here 
maintaining, will do their utmost to 
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caused this bill to be passed. I am 
sorry to have to say this; but I should 
be ashamed, not to say it, and not to de- 
clare my belief in the fact, and my deter- 
mination to oppose you by all the lawful 
means in my power. 
Iam 
Your lordship’s most obedient 
And most humble servant, 
Wm. COBBETT, 





FROM THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 
(Continued from p. 757.) 


In the last letter, I told you that I 
would, in the present one, continue the 
discussion of the great question of theft, 
or no theft, in a case of taking another's 

oods without his consent, or aguinst 
his will, the taker being pressed by ex- 
treme necessity. Ilaid before you, Judge 
Have’s doctrine upon the subject; and I 
mentioned the foul conduct of Blackstone, 
the author of the ‘* Commentaries on 
the Laws of England.” I will not 
treat this unprincipled lawyer, this 
shocking court sycophant; I will not 
treat him as he has treated King Solo- 
mon and the Holy Scriptures; I will 
not garble, misquote, and belie him, as 
he garbled, misquoted, avd belied them ; 
I will give the whole of the passage to 
which [ allude, and which my readers 
may find in the fourth book of his Com- 
mentaries. I request you to read it 
with great attention; and to compare 
it, very carefully, with the passage that 
[ have quoted from Str Marruew Hate, 
which you will find in the last Register. 
The passage from BuAckstone is as 
follows : 

“ There is yet another case of neces- 
“sity, which has occasioned great spe- 
“ culation among the writers upon ge- 
“ neral law; viz., Whether a man,in 
“extreme want of food or clothin 
‘may justify stealing to relieve his 
“ present necessities. And this both 
“ Grotivs and Purrrnborr, together 


cause these letters’ to be’ cireiilated in 
| ___ every part of the kingdom. Your lord- 
ship has acted your part. T look upon 
 — *Youas at’ the head of those who have 


4 a 


“ with many other of the foreign jurists, 
* hold in the affirmative ; maintaining 
“By many ingenious, humane, gnd 
* plausible reasons, that in such cases 
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“ the community of goods by a kind of 
“ tacit concession of society is revived. 
“And some even of our own lawyers 
“ have held the same; though it seems 
“to be an unwarranted doctrine, bor- 
‘* rowed from the notions of some civi- 
“Jians: at least it is now antiquated, 
“ the law of England admitting no such 
‘‘ excuse at present. And this its doc- 
“ trine is agreeable not only to the sen- 
“timents of many of the wisest an- 
“ cients, particularly Cicero, who holds 
“ that ‘suum cuique incommodum fe- 
“* rendum est, potius quam de alterius 
“¢ commodis detrahendum ’; but also 
““ to the Jewish law, as certified by King 
“ Solomon himself: ‘ If a thief steal to 
** satisfy his soul when he is hungry, he 
“ «shall restore sevenfold, and shall 
“ ¢ give all the substance of his house’ ; 
‘which was the ordinary punishment 
“« for theft in that hingdom. And this is 
** founded upon the highest reason : for 
** men’s properties would be under a 
* strange insecurity, if liable to be in- 
“vaded according to the wants of 
*‘ others ; of which wants no man can 
“‘ possibly be an adequate judge, but 
** the party himself who pleads them. 
* In this country especially, there would 
“ bea peculiar impropriety in admitting 
/* so dubious an excuse : for by our laws 
“ such asufficient provision is made for 
*‘the poor by the power of the civil 
*“‘ magistrate, that it is impossible that 
“the most needy stranger should ever 
“be reduced to the necessity of thiev- 
“‘ ing to support nature. ‘This case of a 
“ stranger is, by the way, the strongest 
*‘ instance put by Baron Purrenporg, 
“and whereon he builds his principal 
** arguments: which, however they may 
“hold upon the continent, where the 
** parsimonious industry of the natives 
“orders every one to work or starve, 
“yet must lose all their weight and 
“ efficacy in England, where churity is 
“‘ reduced to a system, and interwoven 
“* in our very constitution. Therefore, 
* our laws ought by no means to be 
- taxed with being unmerciful, for de- 
“* nying this privilege to the necessitous; 
a especially when we consider, that the 
King, on the representation of his 





“ ministers of justice, hath a power to | 
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soften the | to extend mercy 
in cases off far hardship. An 
advantage 7 wanting in many 
states, parti * those which are 
seal into wil these have in its 
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stead introc nd adopted, in the 
‘* body of the self, a multitude of 
“circumstance M@ng to alleviate its 
rigour. Bu¥en@& founders of our 
constitution thought it better to vest 
in the crowp,the power of pardoning 
peculiar oot POt compassion, than 
to countena establish theft by 
one general nguishing law.” 
First of all ou to observe, that 
this passage i v a flagrant act of 
theft, comn. pon Judge Hate; 
next, you pe sat which I noticed 
in the last a most base and 
impudent g of the Scriptures, 
Next, you s Briackstong, like 
HaLe, come t, to the poor-laws ; 
and tells us to take other men’s 
goods without leave, is theft, because 
‘‘ charity is here reduced to a system, 
‘‘ and interwoven in our very constitu- 
“tion.” Thatis to say, to relieve the 
necessitous ; to prevent their suffering 
from want; completely to render star- 
vation impossible, makes a part of our 
very constitution. “ THEREFORE, 
‘“‘our laws ought by no means to be 
‘taxed with being unmerciful for deny- 
‘‘ ing this privilege to the necessitous.” 
Pray mark the word therefore. You 
see, our laws, he says, are not to be 
taxed with being unmerciful in deeming 
the necessitons taker a thief. And why 
are they not to be deemed unmerciful ! 
BECAUSE the laws provide effectual 
relief for the necessitous. It follows, 
then, of cgurse, even according to 
Biacksrong himegelf, that if the consti- 
tution had not provided this effectual 
relief for the necessitous, then the laws 
would have been uimerciful in deeming 
the necessitous taker a thief. 

But now let us hear what that Gro- 
Tivs and that Purrenporr say ; let us 
hear what these great writers on the 
law of nature and of nations say upon 
this subject. Biacxstone has mention- 
ed the names of them both; but he has 
not thought proper to notice their argu- 
ments, much less has he attempted to 
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answer them. They are two of the 
most celebrated men that ever wrote ; 
and their writings are referred to as high 


authority, with regard to all the subjects 
of which they have treated. Whe fol- 


lowing is a passage from Grorivus, on 


~ War and Peace, Book II., chap. 2. 


«« Let us see, further, what common 
‘‘ right there appertains to men in 


** those things which have already be- 
“come the property of individuals. 
_ * Some persons, perchance, may con- 


- 


* sider it strange to question this, as 
** proprietorship seems to have absorbed 
all that right which arose out of a 
** state of things in common. But it is 
* not so. For, it is to be considered, 
“ what was the intention of those who 


' first introduced ‘private property, 


* which we may suppose to have been 


’ * such, as to deviate as little as possible 


“from natural equity. For if even 


“written laws are to be construed in 


** that sense as far as it is practicable, 
** much more so are customs, which are 


* ** not fettered by the chains of writers. 
_* Hence it follows, first, that, in case of 


** extreme necessity, the pristine right of 


~“ using things revives, as much as if 
'* they had remained in common; be- 


“- * 
- & 


* cause, in all human laws, as well as 


~** in the laws of private property, this 
“case of extreme necessity appears to 


* have been excepted. So, if the means 


“ of sustenance, as in case of sea-voyage, 


: 
% 


* should chance to fail, that which any 


_ ** individual may have, should be shared 


*incommon. And thus, a fire having 
* broken out, I ain justified in destroy- 


_* ing the house of my neighbour, in 


£ 
— 
. 


* order to preserve my own houce; 


~~)" and 1 may cut in two the ropes or 
~* cords amongst which any ship is 


_ “ driven, if it cannot be otherwise dis- 


“entangled. All which exceptions are 


: 


“not made in the written law, but are 


~* presumed. For the opinion has been 
' * acknowledged amongst divines, that, 
_ “if any one, in such case of necessity, 
- “ take from another person what is re- 

















© “of the thing be bound to give to the 





“ y Foe for the preservation of his life, 
“* he does not commit a theft; The 
** meaning of which definition is not, 
“as many contend, that the proprietor 
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“needy upon the principle of charity ; 
but, that all things distinctly rested in 
‘* proprietors ought not to be regarded 
“as such with a certain benign acknow- 
 ledgment of the primitive right. For 
“if the original distributors of things 
‘““were questioned, as to what they 
*‘ thought about this matter, they would 
“reply what I have said. Necessity, 
“says Father Srneca, the great excuse 
** for human weakness, breaks every 
“law; that is to say, human law, or 
“ Jaw made after the manner of man. 

“ But cautions ought to be had, for 
“ fear this license should be abused : of 
‘which the principal is, to try, in every 
‘“ way, whether the necessity can be 
“ avoided by any other means; for in- 
‘‘ stance, by making application to the 
“* magistrates, or even by trying whe- 
‘ther the use of the thing can, by en- 
“‘ treaties, be obtained from the pro- 
* prietor. Pxiaro permits water to be 
“* fetched from the well of a neighbour 
“upon this condition alone, that the 
“person asking for such permission 
shall dig in his own well in search of 
‘** water as farasthe chalk: and Soon, 
“‘ that he shall dig in his own well as 
“far as forty cubits. Upon which 
“Prurarcn adds, that he judged that 
“ necessity was to be released, not lazi- 
“« ness to be encouraged.” 

Such is the doctrine of this celebrated 
civilian. Let us now hear Purren- 
porF; and you will please to bear in 
mind, that both these writers are of the 
greatest authority upon all subjects 
connected with the laws of nature and 
of nations. We read in their works the 
result of an age of study; they have 
heen two of the great guides of man- 
kind ever since they wrote: and, we 
are not to throw them aside, in order to 
listen exclusively to Parson Hay, to 
Hvcxton or Hutton, or to Nicnorass 
Gnimsuaw. They tell us what they, 
and what other wise men, deemed to be 
right; and, as we shall by-and-by see, 
the laws of England, so justly boasted 
of by our ancestors, hold precisely 
the same lan e with these ce- 
lebrated men. After the following pas- 
sage from Purrenporr, J shall show 
you what our own lawyers say upon 
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the subject ; but I request you to read 
the following passage with the greatest 
attention. 

“ Let us inquire, in the next place, 
“whether the necessity of preserving 
“our life can give us any right over 
other men’s goods, so as to make it 
‘‘allowable for us to seize on them for 
“our relief, either secretly, or by open 
“ force, against the owner’s consent. 
“ For the more clear and solid determi- 
“ nation of which point, we think it ne- 
“‘ cessary to hint in short on the causes 
“upon which distinct properlies were 
“ first introduced in the world ; design- 
* ing to examine them more at large in 
*‘ their proper place. Now the main 
“reasons on which properties are 
** founded, we take to be these two; 
“‘ that the feuds and quarrels might be 
* appeased which arose in the primitive 
“‘communion of things, and that men 
** might be put under a kind of neces- 
“sity of being industrious, every one 
“ being to get his maintenance by his 
* own application andlabour. This di- 
*‘ vision, therefore, of goods was not 
“‘ made, that every person should sit 
‘idly brooding over the share of wealth 
“he had vot, withont assisting or serv- 
“ing his fellows; but that any one 
“might dispose of his things how he 
“pleased; and if he thought fit to 
“communicate them to others, he 
““ might, at least, be thus furnished with 
“an opportunity of laying obligations 
“on the rest of mankind. Hence, 
“* when properties were once established, 
“men obtained a power, not only of 
“ exercising commerce to their mutual 
“advantage and gain, but likewise of 
*€ dispensing more largely in the works 
* of humanity and beneficence ; whence 
* their diligence had procured them a 
** greater share of goods than others : 
** whereas before, when.all things lay in 
* common, men could lend one another 
** no assistance but what was supplied 
“ by their corporeal ability, and could 
“ be charitable of nothing but of their 
“* strength, Firther, such is the force 
of property, that the proprietor hatha 
ene tof delivering his goods with his 
own hands 3 even such as he is 

obliged to give to others. Whence it) 
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“ follows, that when one man has any 
“thing owing from another, he is not 
presently to seize on it at a venture, 
“but ought to apply himself to the 
“ owner, desiring to receive it from his 
“ disposal. Yet in case the other party 
“refuse thus to make good his obliga- 
“tion, the power and privilege of pro- 
“ »nerty doth not reach so far as that the 
“ things may not be taken away with- 
‘out the owner's consent, either by the 
“ authority of the magistrate in civil 
“ communities, or ina state of nature, by 
“violence and hostile force. And 
“though in regard to bare natural 
“right, for a man to relieve another in 
“extremity with his goods, for which 
‘he himself hath not so much occa- 
‘sion, be a duty obliging only tmper- 
“ feetly, and not in the manner of a 
“ debt, since it arises wholly from the 
‘* virtue of humanity ; yet there seems 
“to be no reason why, by the additional 
“ force of a civil ordinance, it may not 
“be turned into a strict and perfect 
“ obligation. And this Selden observes 
‘to have been done among the Jews; 
“who, upon a man’s refusing to give 
‘such alms as were proper for him, 
“could force him to it by an actionat 
“law. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
“they should forbid thetr poor, on any 
‘account, to seize on the goods of 
‘others, enjoining them to take only 
‘what private persons, or the public 
‘* officers, or stewards of alms, should 
‘‘ give them on their petition. Whence 
“the stealing of what was another's, 
‘‘ though upon extreme necessity, pass- 
‘“‘ed in that state for theft or rapine. 
“ But now supposing under another 
‘* government the like good provision is 
‘not made for persons in want, supposing 
‘likewise that the covetous temper of 
‘ men of substance cannot be prevailed 
“on to give relief, and that the needy 
“creature is not able, either by his 
** work or service, or by making sale of 
“‘any thing that he possesses, to assist 
‘his present necessity, musi he, there- 
‘fore, perish with famine? Or can any 
“* human institution bind me with such 
“a force that, in case another man neg- 
“‘lects his duty towards me, Jmust 
“ rather die, than recede a little from 
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“ the ordinary aad regular way of act- 
“‘ing? We conceive, therefore, that 
* such a person doth not contract the 
** guilt of theft, who happening, not 
“through his own fault, to be in ex- 
“* treme want, either of necessary food, 
“or of clothes to preserve him from the 
“violence of the weather, and cannot 
“obtain them from the voluntary gift 
** of the rich, either by urgent entreaties, 
*‘ or by offering somewhat equivalent in 
“ price, or by engaging to work it out, 
shall either forcibly or privily relieve 
“ himself out of their abuadance ; espe- 
“ cially if he do it with full intention to 
“pay the value of them whenever his 
“ better fortune gives him ability. Same 
men deny that such a case of necessily 
*\ as we speak of can possibly happen. 


“But what if a man should wander io 


‘a foreign land, unknown, friendless, 
“and in want, spoiled of all he had by 
“ shipwreck or by robbers, or having 
* Jost by some casualty whatever he was 
“worth in his own country; should 
*€ none be found willing either to relieve 
* his «distress or to hire his service, or 
*‘should they rather (as it commonly 
“ happens), seeing him in a good gaih, 
“suspect him to beg without reason, 
“must the poor creature starve in this 
* miserable condition ?” 

Many other great foreign authorities 
might be referred to, and I cannot help 
mentioning Covagxruvius, who is spoken 
of by Judge Have, and who expresses 
himself upon the subject in these words: 
* The reason why a man in extreme 
*‘mecessity may, without incurring the 
* guilt of theft or rapine, forcibly take 
“the goods of others for his present 
“relief, is, because his condition renders 

ll things common. For it is the or- 
* dinance and institution of nature itself, 
that inferior things should be designed 
ani directed to serve the necessities of 
“men. Wherefore the division of goods 
_ “afterwards introduced into the world 
_ “doth not derogate from that, precept 
_ “of natural reason, which suggests, 
“that the exlreme wants of mankind 
cm # be in any manner removed by the 


 “ use of temporal possessions.” Purren- 






 porr tells us, that Ryaesivs maintains, 
that, in case of extreme necessity, a. man 


ai 
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is compelled to the action, by a force 
which he cannot resist; and then, that 
the owner’s consent may be presumed 
on, because humanity obliges him to 
succour those who are in distress. The 
same writer cites a passage from St. 
Amprose, one of the Faruers of the 
church, which alleges that (in case of 
refusing to give to persons in extreme 
necessity) it is the person who retains 
the goods who is guilty of the act of 
wroag doing, for St. AmBarose says, 
“it is the bread of the huugry which 
“you detain; it is the raiment of the 
“ naked which you lock up.” 

Before [ come to the English autho- 
rities on the same side, let me again 
notice the foul dealing of Blackstone ; 
let me point out another instance or 
twoof the insincerity ofthis English court 
sycophant, who was, let it be noted, 
Solictor-general to the queen of the 
‘good old King.” You have seen, in a 
former letter, a most flagrant instance 
of his perversion of the Seriptures. He 
garbles the word of God, and prefaces 
the garbling by calling it a thing “ cer- 
tified by King Solomon bimselt”; and 
this word certzfied he makes use of just 
when he is about to begin the scanda- 
lous falsification of the text which. he is 
referringto. Never was anything more 
base. But the whole extent of the base- 
ness we have not yet seen; for Buack- 
srong had read Hate, who had quoted 
the two verses fairly.; but besides this, 
he had read Pureenpore, who had 
noticed very fully this text of Scripture, 
and who had shown very clearly that it 
did not at all make in favour of the doc- 
trineof Blackstone. Blackstone ought to 
have given theargamentof Purrenporr; 
he ought to have given the whole of his 
argument ; but particularly he ought to 
have given this explanation of the pas- 
sage in the Provexss, It was also the 
height of insincerity in Buracxsrone to 
pretend that the passage from Cicero 
had any thing at all to do with the mat- 
ter. . He knew well that. it.had nat ; he 
kuew that Cicero contemplated no case 
of extreme necessity for want of food 
or clothing; but be had read Purren- 
pory, and Pusrenporr had told him 
that -Cicuro'’s was a question of the 
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mere conveniences and inconveniences 
of life in general, and not a question of 
pinching hunger or shivering naked- 
ness. Bracksrone had seen his fallacy 
exposed by Purrenporr ; he had seen 
the misapplication of this passage of 
Cicero fully exposed by PurrenporF ; 
and yet the base court sycophant trumped 
it up again, without mentioning Pur- 
FENDORF's exposure of the fallacy! Jn 
short this BuacksTong, upon this occa- 
sion, as upon almost all others, has 
gone all lengths; has set detection and | 
reproof at defiance, for the sake of 
making his court to the Government by 
inculcating harshness in the application 
of the law, and by giving to the law) 
such an interpretation as would natu- 
rally tend to justify that harshness. 

Let us now cast away from us this| 
insincere sycophant and turn to other 
law authorities of our own country. 
The Mirrour of Justices, Chap. 4, Sec- 
tion 16,-on the subject of arrest of judg- 
ment of death, has this passage. Judg- 
ment is to be staid in seven cases here 
specified, and the seventh is this: ‘ in 
“ POVERTY, in which case you are to 
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‘* distinguish of the poverty of the of- 
“ fender or of things ; for if poor peo-| 
* ple, to avoid famine, take victua/s to' 
* sustain their lives, or clothes that the 

** die not of cold (so that they perish if 
“ they keep not themselves from cold), | 
** they are not to be adjudged to death, 
“af ut were not in their power to have 
“ bought their victuals or clothes ; for as 
“mach as they are warranted so tu do 
“by the law of nature.” Now my) 
friends, you will observe, that I take 
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long room, for the purpose of voting a 
reply to Mr. Rippon’s address to the 
electors of that borough, Mr. James 
Walsh in the chair. The meeting was 
opened by the chairman explaining the 
objects of the meeting. 

Mr. Dovsiepay then rose and said, 
It had been his lot to address on some 
former occasions meetings of the 
electors and: inhabitants of Gateshead, 
and though some of these, and one in 
particular, was calculated to flatter his 
feelings, yet he must candidly confess 
he felt more pleasure on the present 
than even on that very pleasing occa- 
sion. Were he not to struggle strongly 
against the impulses of a pardonable 
vauity this could not be so, but he hoped 
he should even be able to feel more 
strongly a public matter of great and 


| pleasurable public interest than anything 


however complimentary yet affecting 
mostly himself. (Applause). Who 
would not be proud of the situation in 
which they the electors of Gateshead 
stood assembled to hear a frank bold 
straightforward exposition of his sen- 
timents by their representative, and to 
make a reply in the same spirit if not 
the same elegance of language? 
(Cheers). Whocould avoid contrasting 
their situation at that moment with that 
of another borough, to which he need 
not more particularly allude, the electors 
of which absolutely dared not or at 
least did not put their names to a vote 
of censure upon two members, who had 
voted for the continuation of a pension- 
list, against which their constituents had 
been exclaiming for their whole lives. 


this from a book which may almost be| (Loud cheers). For his own part he 
called the srste of the law. There is| could not help feeling glad that he had 


no lawyer who will deny the goodness 
of this authority, or who will attempt to 


say that this was not always the law of 
England. 





PUBLIC MEETING IN GATES- 
HEAD. 


A numerous and respectable meeting 
of the electors of Gateshead was held 





on Monday evening last, in Freeman’s 


ceased to be a resident elector of that 
borough. It was a mixed feeling to be 
sure, some sorrow there was in it; he 
was sorry to be so glad, (laughter), but 
glad he was and proud he was to have 
men for his neighbours who he knew 
would, if necessary, ‘* dare to be honest 


in the worst of times.” (Applau o 
He would now turn to the letter of Mr. 
Rippon—it was a pleasing and bold — 


communication, and it would be unpar- 
donable to pass over such a document 
without the most respectful notice they 
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could give it. Mr. Rippon himself 
would of course expect it when he made 
use of the term “ interchange of senti- 
ment”; no term could be more ex- 
sive, and the best answer to give to 

the excellent address of their member 
Was to send him a respectful, but full, 
free, and frank exposition of their 
opinions. (Loud applause). This, how- 
éver, is notall. They were not to con- 
sider what was due to Mr. Rippon 
alone, but also to themselves and their 
country. It was for them to set the 
example of a constituency correspond- 
ing as independent meh ought to do 
with the representative of their choice, 
their real representative. It was im- 
en on all accounts, important to 
r. Rippon, important to their own 
character, important to their country. 
There was too little of this “ interchange 
Of sentiments,” but there would soon 
be more. As far as his (Mr. D.’s) indi- 
Vidual opinions went he hardly differed 
from Mr. Rippon in any one particular. 
One there was, and he would say a few 
words upon it. Mr. Rippon talked of 
“remodelling” the House of Lords, 
he might even here misinterpret the 
honourable gentleman, but he supposed 
he meant to make it something of an 
élective House. If this was the mean- 
ing, he differed from their member on 
this point. He thought changes in 
form more dangerous than changes in 
@ssence and spirit; and if he could get 
Substance he would adhere to form 
Father than depart from it. Now, he 
must say the House of Lords was 
Neither less nor more than.an assem- 
blage of rich country gentlemen of fair 
veraze ability and character, set to 
Rake and revise laws. The mischief 
Ee not in the men, but in the great 
ptation to legislate badly. They had 
y in their own complete power for 
ihe last century or more, all the good 
bhings of the country, the fat livings, 





forts, in short the whole. (Loud cheers 
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- [. ind laughing). 
_ @ould stand such a situation as that 
“Now his care was to take away the 
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mptations and let the Lords alone, 
to patch up the Lords and leave the 
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temptations alone. If they could not 
finger the taxes they would not vote 
them, why should they? leave them to 
their own estates, and they would have 
the same interest we all had (applause) 
in cheap living. (Cheers). ‘Thatis the 
real point. As for legislation, Paine 
spoke a good aphorisin when he said 
“government is a plain thing.” All 
good government consists in protection 
to person and property, and this last 
chiefly means taking as little away in 
the shape of taxes as possible, (loud 
cheers); in short, stopping all kinds of 
pillage. Further than this, he saw 
nothing in Mr. Rippon’s letter to call 
for comment from him ; and as he was 
labouring under the dregs of a severe 
cold, he would stop short and move his 
resolution. 

Resolved 1.—That this meeting have 
heard with great pleasure the frank, 
manly, and able exposition of his politi- 
cal sentiments by their honourable re- 
presentative; and that they deem the 
full expression of their sentiments to be 
the best return they can make to Mr, 
Rippon.—Seconded by Mr. Gray. 

Mr. D. then rose and said, before he 
read the letter in his hand he must make 
one remark ; it was a monstrously long 
one, and what was most curious, it was 
great good luck it was so. ‘They would 
stare at this assertion, but he would tell 
them why. (Laughing). They most 
of them, perhaps, had read Lord 
Brougham’s speech at the Edinburgh 
Whig dinner. In that speech, when he 
came to mention them, he meant the 
Radical Reformers, the Lord Chancellor 
was pleased to compliment them, he 
said they were “‘ honest creatures.” (A 
loud laugh). You may laugh, but that 
isa step for us, gentlemen (said Mr. 
D.) ; we were revolutionists and anar- 
chists three months ago. (Cheers). He 
said they were honest, but this was at 
the expense of their intellect, for, says 
his Lordship, “ they have no sort of re- 
flection.” Now here was the lie direct 
to this, for if there be no reflection in 
all this (holding up the papers) the 
d—l’s in it. (Loud laughter). There- 
flection may be all wrong, but reflection 
there is despite my Lord Brougham’s 





assertions. (Loud cheers). It might 
be Lord Brougham’s case to see motes 
in other people’s eyes, and miss beams 
in his own. After jeering us, the re- 
flective Lord took to vapouring about 
the new Ministry, they would do this 
and not do that, nobody should hurry, 
nobody impede them, in short, they 
could go on as they liked themselves. 
Now has the deep revolving Brougham 
“reflected’” whether they can go on 
as they like “ Will” without “ can” 
is easier said than done. (Laughing). 
Has my Lord Brougham “ retlected” 
that wheat is selling at 4s. Gd. a 
bushel, and that peradventure the 
"squires may think it is time to cease 
paying part of the taxes, (cheers); aye 
and so may the merchants, and so the 
shipowners, who are selling goods for 
no profit, or bringing goods from the 
Baltic at worse than no profit as he hap- 
pened to know. Mr. D. would just ask 
if Lord Brougham had thought of this 
before he taunted the Radicals, and Mr. 
D. then read the following letter ; 


TO CUTHBERT RIPPON, Esa., M.P. 


Sik,—It would be not only a want of 
courtesy but a want of truth were we 
to fail in our expression of the sincere 
delight with which we have received 
your communication. Where collate- 
ral circumstances of a pleasurable nature 
are added to the more direct causes of 
gratification, the total effect cannot but 
be great. Such in this instance is our 
situation; we have not only to thank 
you, Our representative, for a commu- 
nication at once frank and flattering, 
but to acknowledge an indirect claim 
upon our gratitude for the excellence of 
the example ; and you will pardon us, 
sir, if we attribute some share of the 
pleasure you have given us not only to 
the intrinsic merits of your kind com- 
munication of sertiment, but also to the 
very novelty of the circumstances. ‘Too 
long have we been accustomed to behold 
i persons insoleitly and audaciously 
styling themselves “ the peaple’s repre- 
Sentatives,’ men mean enough to be- 
come crawling supplicants once in seven 
years to constituents, wham for the rest 
of that term they are predetermined to 
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insult and disregard. With such im- 
pastors we are proud to see you resolved 
to nave as little in common, as have we 
the independent electors of Gateshead, 
with the emasculated herds who style 
themselves their constituents. We hail 
you as our representative indeed ; and 
we call with pride upon the long-de- 
ceived people of England practically to 
learn from you the meaning Of that 
name. It is true, sir, that from the 
hollow and mendacious deceivers whom 
you rebuke by your example, you may 
expect that example to be condemned, 
Their censure you will feel as praise, 
and for the petty annoyances of irritated 
aristocracy you will find ample repay- 
ment in the gratitude of the people, and 
in your own honest heart. Believe us, 
sir, however, that to such alone will 
these unworthy feelings be confined. 
The passive and degraded beings, over 
whom in the guise of servants they 
domineer as masters, inwardly hate and 
despise their unprincipled tyrants, and 
admire in secret those examples which 
they have not the courage to enforce or 
tu imitate. 

We aow turn to the more general 
and therefore graver topics of your let- 
ier, and permit us, sir, to add the 
emphasis of our united voices to that of 
yours in general reprobation of the con- 
duct and of the measures of the Minis- 
try during the late session of Parlia- 
ment. ‘True itis, sir, most true, that 
“they dare not abolish, but endeavour 
‘ to disguise abuses, and have sought to 
‘conceal a vicious policy by the low 
‘ contrivance of shifting public griev- 
“ance.” The Reform Bill, it is now 
clear, was carried less by Earl Grey 
than his traditionary character. His 
reputation has “ ruled us from his urn.” 
He has carried on his three years of 
shifting Government, not by being what 
he is, but by having been what he was 
aod this is fully evinced by every mea- 
sure of that government from the time 
of his assuming the reins .of power. un- 
til that period when they were filched 
‘from his nerveless hand, and he sunk 
at once into the imbecile old man twen- 
ty years behind his: age in_politicab 





knowledge, and totally ignorant of the 


7 ledge ; nor can any one wonder that he|a borrowing. at usurious interest, nota 
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situation of the tottering country which | gent state necessity, it might have been 
“events called upon him to govern. His| demanded and taken by the King with 
errors were not the consequence of his|every sanction of national law? This 
want of heart, but his want of know-| necessity would have justified, but not 


was alarmed and irritated by difficulties, | mortgage on the country and its future 
Which before they came he could not} possessors. In the security offered for 
‘@xpect, ner when they came, under-| these fraudulent loans we see the same 
‘Stand. contempt of equity, law, and common 
The great public grievance, which, |sense.. That a man may mortgage pro- 
though it cannet, as a whole, he|perty over which he has an entire con- 
* shifted,” has been assiduously sought | trol is evidently proper, because he may 
to be “ disguised,” is the enormous dis-|if he pleases sell it. But men cannot 
proportion of the taxes to the means of| sell their country, much less their chil- 
Paying them. These taxes have been| dren and their children’s children. How 
caused by the blind and devouring pro-|then can they mortgage that in which 
fligacy of the aristocracy which has for/only a life-estate is theirs, or make a 
80 many unhappy years governed this| bond slave of the babe unborn? Yet 
@Most industrious, most cheated country. | this is what the horrible abortions called 
That profligacy has developed itself in| national debts do; they not only pledge 
the creation of pensions, sinecure places, | to usurers the free soil of a country, but 
Gnmerited promotions, clerical plurali- | give an unholy lien upon the very bodies 
ties, and all the Protean varieties of cor-|of its future inhabitants. If the pre- 
ruption ; but most of all in the creation | tended security, however, he founded in 
of that most unparalleled and enormous | fraud and wickedness, the value sup- 
mpound of folly and wickedness ex-| posed to be lent we know was not less 
me called, for the purposés of fraud,|so. We know that the money lent was 

by its creators, “ the nation’s debt”; aja false money, the declining value of 
thing for extent of unspeakable blind-| which was only saved from utter ayni- 
“hess and hideous corruption, unequalled | hilation by the mistaken confidence of 
in the past, and never to be equalled in| the people; and we know further that 
the future history of mankind. In this|it was only by the usurious gains of one 
monster of legislation we see a system |loan that another was enabled to be 
Dased in deception and fraud, the most|made; and that in the application of 
Barefaced and impudent, fostered by the | this false money the nation was cheated 
madness of a profligacy indescribable ; | doubly and plundered on all sides. Thus 
aggravated by ignorance and arrogance | by means the most nefarious we behold 
@nmatched ; and only endured by a pas-|our country saddled with a pretended 
Siveness engendered by centuries of toil | debt, probably eyual in-value, if its lend- 
amidst misrepresentations the most un-| ers are not liars, to all the lands, houses, 
easing, and under the night of obedievt | and property of every kind constituting 
Jprornce perpetually played upon by/|that country. At an assertion so appa- 
Baavery grown gigantic in success, and| rently wild we can readily believe that 
ess in devices, At the very men-|even a man of your political information 
tion of the pretended necessity which is | may start in bewildered surprise. We 
RG as a pretext for borrowing this | speak it, however, advisedly and delibe- 

_ Money, we do not know whether indig- | rately ; and in order that we may make 
tion or surprise ought to predominate, | clear to you our opinions on a matter 
_ @Fto which we shall yield, Necessity!|so important, we beseeeh your kind 
pe why can any man be ignorant that in indulgence to allow us to quit for a moe 
 €ases of national necessity not only every | ment the routine of epistolary commur 
2 ’s property, but every man’s person | nication, in order to crave your attention 
may be levied upon en masse by the! to a siapple set of figures, which, simple 
_ Government, and that if this money had as they may be, are powerful as to this 
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the actual value of England as it exists 
(leaving its people out of the question, 
who are invaluable,) was made with the 
most careful attention to accuracy, and 
upon a comparison with the estimates 
of others, and the returns of the income, 
property and other taxes, We respect- 
fully beseech you to over-read this va- 
luation, and supposing you to have done 
so we shall! continue our address. 
Value of land at 28 years’ £ 

purchase ....0+ eee e0e9312,000,000 
Value of houses at 20 years’ 

purchase ....++e+++-- 170,000,000 
Manufactories, machinery, 

Bec. XC. weeeeeee--eeee 20,000,000 
Household furniture..,... 42,500,000 
Apparel, provisions, fuel, 


wine, plate, watches, 

jewels, books, carriages, 

Miss os 406465000 00025 SOR 
Cattle of all kinds........ 90,000,000 
Grain of all kinds........ 10,600,000 
Hay, straw, &c. ........ 6,600,000 
Implements of husbandry.. 2,000,000 
Merchant shipping ....... 12,800,000 
UOT ‘oac'ccceess «eee 6,000,000 
Coin and bullion ........ 24,000,000 


Goods in the hands of mer- 
SS wanes ce x 
Goods in the hands of ma- 
nufacturers, retail and 
wholesale dealers ...... 20,000,000 


16,300,000 





£ 1,272,800,000 

Since this estimate was made, which 
was three or four years after the war, 
the rents of land and the prices of most 
commodities have fallen not less than 
forty per cent. The rents of houses and 
manufactories have also fallen, but the 
houses and manufactories themselves 
have increased: leaving out then the 
houses and manufactories, and the coin 
and bullion, and deducting one-third 
from the remainder, and “adding the 
two together, the total value of Eng- 
land and all it contains is not more than 
nine hundred and nineteen millions, eight 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds, 
that is to say a very few millions above 
its debt, so called, including the funded 
and unfunded debt, and the government 
debt to the Bank. From this we must 
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all that belongs to the funholders. Thus 
then, in order, to pay this pretended 
debt, it would be necessary to give up 
England and all it contains to a body of 
people, consisting principally of old per- 
sons of both sexes, of the middle rank; 
gamblers in loans and in stock: go- 
vernment pensioners; younger sons of 
the aristocracy who have amassed for- 
tunes in military, naval, and civil situa- 
tions of trust; corporate bodies; sav- 
ings’ banks, and infants under guardian- 
ship; an idea so enormously extrava- 
gant as to exceed the wildest hallucina- 
tions of moony madness, and outstrip 
the most outrageous fictions of even 
Eastern romance. 

It is here, sir, that we find the grand 
grievance of the country so long “‘ dis- 
guised” under specious forms and 
names, It is under the phantom weight 
of this unnatural nightmare that Eng- 
land is gasping for breath, struggling 
for utterance, and panting to push the 
monster from her breast. Other reforms 
would no doubt give particular relief; 
the repeal of the corn-law monopoly 
would in time do something, the ex- 
tinction of pensions and sinecure places 
would be a small respite from the over- 
whelming weight. But we’ firmly be- 
lieve, that until the incubus of the debt 
be got rid of, England cannot know 
what happiness means. Neither do we 
despair of being happy. To take from 
the people yearly, a sum equal (since 
the carrying into effect of Peel’s bill) to 
the rent of all the land, and ali the 
houses of that Great Britain which they 
inhabit, is something too monstrous 
to continue. To talk of ‘liberal in- 
stitutions” under such a system is, 4 
farce. Free government consists in 
protection to person and to property. 
Protection to property is that it cannot 
be taken without the owner’s consent. 
How there can be protection to property 
when that consent is pledged and mort- 
gaged fifty years before the owner is 
born: how there can be protection to 
person, when the very labour and talent 
of every man may be pledged and mort- 
gaged fifty years before he is born, let 
those who support that system show. 





deduct, if the debt is to be liquidated 
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For your bold and persevering efforts 
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‘entirely concur in them. 


to reform that corporation, which is 
syled “the Church of England,” we 
take this opportunity cordially to thank 
you. In that church we, as you do, see 
an institution, for the continuance of 
which there remains, not only uo rea- 
sonable ground, but not even a flausidle 

xt. Whilst all England believed 
‘in one and the same creed, there was rea- 
son in supporting the church as a na- 
tional establishment. Whilst the higher 
dignitaries of the church were really 

Ornaments of religion, and beloved by 
their flocks however reduced in numbers, 
gaod feeling stept in and pleaded its 
continuance. But now, when we see 
the spiritual work which remains to be 
done left to starving curates ; when we 
see..clergymen, from the archbishop 
down to the vicar, men of whom the best 
Wecansayisthat * ’ ° 
* i z * * * 

That the House of Lords should by 
am almost suicidal vote have endeavour- 
ed.to prevent the mitigation of this in- 
tolerable abuse, is perhaps not to be 
wondered at. That their lordships’ 
conduct should have called down your 
severest reprehensions is still more na- 
tural. Admiring as we do, the boldnesss 
and straightforwardness of your views 
and language upon this topic, you will, 

we fear, deem us inclined to draw too 

Jatgely upon your courtesy, when we 
beg to be allowed to pause before we 
Such, how- 

, unwillingly, we must do. 

“Man is the creature of habit, and it 
. long appeared to us, that substantial 
_@nd essential changes may be made with 
More of ease and less of danger, than 

esin mode and form; when men 
to be walking upon the same 
they go on as before, though the 
substratum of the road be changed. 

_Wehad rather change the spirit of that 


, + House than its form, and that change 
is practicable. Men are made in a vast 
‘aa 
_ the House of Lords? A set of country 

) gentlemen of average ability and cha- 


ure by circumstances, What is 


ster, placed amid circumstances of 
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buliar temptation and consequent dif- 
uity. The Lords are not what they 
because they are part of the legisia- 
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ture, but because for acentury and more 
they have been the whole of it, 

They were an oligarchy with the 
whole plander of the country at their 
feet. The consequence is natural; and 
the true cure is notto remove the Lords 
and leave the temptations, but to re- 
move the temptations and leave the 
Lords. An elective senate placed amid 
the same sources of corruption, and le- 
gislating amid the same difliculties, 
would share the same fate; nor is there 
any reason why, if that corruption and 
its existing effects were destroyed, the 
House of Lords in conjunction with the 
really popular House of Commons 
should not be fully competent to carry 
on the business of the country. ‘* Go- 
vernment isa plain thing,” and honesty, 
not cunning, is the grand requisite. 
Good government mainly consists in 
husbanding resources, and ina moderate 
expenditure; and what interest could 
men, who had ceased to live upon taxes, 
have in augmenting them? Such is the 
view we take of this subject, but we 
quarrel not with others who may differ 
trom us. 

If, however, we hesitate to remodel 
the House of Lords, we do not scruple 
as to the House of Commons, and if we 
had no other reason toacknowledge the 
necessity of a still further extension of 
the right of suffrage, of triennial Parlia- 
ments, and the vote by ballot, we must 
candidly confess that the one great mea- 
sure of the lust session, “‘ the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill,” would have decided 
us. We shall feel less difficulty in ex- 
pressing our opinions as to this bill, be- 
cause though in the communication with 
which you have honoured us, you have 
not expressed your sentiments regard- 
ing it; yet we know that on another 
occasion you have called it, and most 
properly and most sensibly called it, 
“‘ a harsh and dangerous measure.” It is 
so; and because it is “ harsh,” we thank 
God itis “ dangerous’’; and we fer- 
vently every pray that every measure 
‘“‘ harsh ” to the people, and especially 
to the’ poor, may be “ dangerous”; 
dangerous indeed to the contrivers and 
abettors. And first, sir, permit us to 
remark upon the singular misnomer of 
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this bill, What business has the term 
“amendment ” with a measure of ab- 
rogation and bereavement ; with a mea- 
sure the same as ‘that which was meted 
out to Count Ugolino and his children, 
a prison and starvation ; with a measure 
at once the most unjust, cruel, and im- 
politic, that ever was entertained by any 
legislature? This bill is not a bill of 
“amendment,” but a bill of destruction. 
The meaning of the poor-law is to pre- 
vent persons, by any possibility, from 
suffering through want by providing 
relief. This bill is a means to make 
persons suffer through waut by denying 
relief. 

This, sir, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, we hold to be the intention of 
this bill ; and that intention we hold to 
be at open war with the law of nature, 
of God, and of society. Natural law, 
as laid down by all civilians, holds that 
no man is bound to die from want if 
food is within reach, and that the taking 
it in such a case is not crime, The law 
of God, as written in the moral precepts 
of the Old and New Testaments, puts 
charity in the very front of roral and 
Christian duties ; and that which holds 
so¢iety together is the preservation of 
all its members, without which bond 
the rights of property must cease. With 
all this denial of relief and the impri- 
sonment of the poor are at war. Toa 
man of your great information it must 
be known that the poor always have 
been relieved, first by private charity, or 
the lords of the soil, next by the church 
out of the proceeds of estates, left espe- 
cially for that purpose by virtuous indi- 
viduals ; and that the English poor-law 
of Elizabeth was an express compensa- 
tion for the seizure of those estates in 
England, by the monster Henry VIII. 
and a rapacious aristocracy. The poor 
then hold their right to relief by the 
same tenure under which the Russells 
hold the lands of Woburn Abbey, form- 
erly the property of the poor; and the 
resumption of the one, in our opinion, 
includes legally the resumption of the 
other. 

_ Toaman of your historical kno wledge 
it must be well known that those laws 
existed almost unchanged from the time 
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of Elizabeth in 1597 to the middle of 
the reign of George the Third ; through 
these centuries they were never felt asa 
vrievance. The people cheerfully taxed 
themselves, and distributed that tax, 
which until the time of the American 
war and growth of the debt (werespect- 
fully beg you, sir, to mark that) did not 
exceed a few hundred thousand pounds ; 
they cheerfully distributed that tax by 
means of an overseer chosen by them- 
selves, and who was the friend and 
neighbour of poor men whom he re- 
lieved; ifbad management has increased 
the poor-rate, why did it not take place 
then? Are we less wise or less indus- 
trious than our forefathers two centuries 
since ? Whatever others may do, we, 
sir, cannot believe in the monstrous ab- 
surdities upon which this bill is founded; 
and especially the incredibly ignorant 
assertion of Malthus, that men increase 
too fast unless they are starved, when 
the direct contrary is the case, not only 
with men, but with all animals, and 
even with the vegetable creation, as 
every farmer and gardener knows, and 
when Malthus ought to have known 
that the very House of Lords, which 
have just passed this bill, would not 
have been there to pass it but for con- 
tinual new creations by which alone 
their numbers can be kept up. Oh! 
no, sir; if the poor-law needs amend- 
ment it is the amendment of soft- 
ening not of hardening. The weight 
of the poor-rate: is a consequence, not 
a cause of the misery of the country. 
There are ten times as many poor peo- 
ple and ten times as much poor-rate as 
there were in Queen Anne’s time, be- 
cause there is more than ten times as 
much debt, and more than ten times 
as many taxes as there were in Queen 
Anne’s time ; and the only way to re 
duce the poor-rate is to reduce that debt 
and those taxes; one has grown up 
with the other, and with the one the 
other will die. There is one topic more, 
sir, to which we should not have allud- 
ed, had not you, by setting the example, 
rendered it in some measure proper that 
we should do so. You have alluded to 


an illustrious earl to whom the electors 





of Gateshead owe a debt of gratitude, 
















und to the probability of his being prime 
minister of thiscountry. To that noble 
earl we probably owe the privilege we 
are*now enjoying, that is to say, of re- 
plying to a letter addressed to us as 
electors by our representative. We seize 
this opportunity to acknowledge that 
tion, and to express the feelings 
of gratitude we must ever entertain to- 
wardsthat nobleman. Upon his lordship’s 
qualifications for well governing this 
t00-long-misgoverned country, it would 
be arrogance indeed for us to decide, 
because his lordship has never yet dis- 
tinetly said what his intentions are in 
the event of his having power to carry 
those intentions into effect. His lord- 
ship has indeed made use of general 
terms, conveying a desire to extend the 
diberty anid happiness of his country ; 
but we have so long and so often been 
deceived by these general professions in 
themoutlis of statesmen; these indefinite 
phirases have been so often and so long 
polluted by the mouths of knaves, that 
ven the high character and honourable 
Dreath of the Earl of Daorham cannot 
sanctify or sweeten them to our appre- 
Rensions. We feel that the time is now 
ma for treating the people like children, 
bidding them “ open their mouths 
@nd shut their eves,” and trust to the 
er for what they shall receive, and 
we therefore can only say that if the 
Bar) of Darbam will plainly promise to 
reduce our taxes to twenty millions a 
year, when he is a minister, he will as- 
@ureily receive the supportof the people 
of Gateshead. 
These, sir, are our opinions ; and for 
' ome of them, and especially for those 
is eee what is termed the national 
t, we are all well aware we shall re- 
@eive the virulent abuse, both of those 
Who are blinded by want of honesty, and 
those who are blinded by want of wis- 
dom. We console ourselvés with the 
- Peffection that some of the best, most 
» acute, and most profound of mankind, 
ef all political parties, have advocated 
> these opinions. 
» ~ Werecall to mind that'the Tory David 
| ume has asserted that “the country 
'* must destroy public credit, or public 
edit must destroy the country.” 
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That the Whig Burke has said that “* the 
‘nations of Europe are running into an 
‘* ocean of boundless debt,. which must 
“ eventually be their destruction.” That 
the Republican Paine has said, “ the 
“funding system will be the wonder of 
* posterity, not so much for the length 
‘to which it has been carried, as the 
“ folly in believing it.” That the Cor- 
stitutionalist W. Cobbett has predicted 
that “the debt must, in the end, bring 
“ down the aristocracy and the church 
“* for the sake of which it was created”; 
and that Sir James Graham and Daniel 
O’Connell have recommended its reduc- 
tion; and lastly we read in scripture 
that when Nehemiah was sent by the 
great Artaxerxes to restare Jerusalem, 
then unwalled and in a state of ruin and 
distress; he found them oppressed by a 
heavy debt, contracted, however, for the 
sacred purpose of defending their city ; 
buying corn in famine for the poor ; and 
keeping the remnant of the people to- 
gether; they naturally complained (as 
he tells in the fifth chapter) to Nehe- 
miah of the bondage caused by this 
debt : ‘* Oar flesh is as the flesh of our 
“brethren; said they, our children as 
“their children ; and lo! we bring into 
“ bondage our sons and our daughters to 
“ be servants, and some of our daughters 
“are brought into bondage already ; 
‘neither is itin our power to redeem 
‘them, for other men have our lands 
“and vineyards.” What was the con- 
duct of Nehemiah in this exigence? 
We shall quote his own inspired words: 
“ T was very angry when | heard their 
“ery, and these words : and I consulted 
“with myself, and I rebuked the nobles 
‘and the rulers, and said unto them, ye 
“enact usury every one of his brother, 
“and [ set a great assembly against 
“them; and I said unto them, We, 
‘after our ability, have redeemed our 
“brethren the Jews, which were sold 
‘‘unto the heathen; and will ye even 
sell your brethren? And shall they 
‘be sold unto us? Then they held 
“their peace and found nothing to an- 
“ swer. And I said, Restore, | pray you, 
“to them, even this day, their lands, 
“their vineyards, their oliveyards and 
* their houses; also the hundredth part 
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‘of the money, and of the corn, the 
‘‘ wine, and the oil,, that ye exact from 
‘¢ them.” 

“ Then said they we will restore them, 
“ and will require nothing of them, so 
‘«‘ we will do as thou sayest, and all the 
“‘ congregation said Amen and praised 
“ the Lord.” 

So dealt Nehemiah with the Jewish 
“ national debt,” thus committing under 
the immediate direction of God himself 
that which some persons, who must be 
heathens, as they cannot be Christians, 
or Jews, style a “ public robbery.” 
Upon these most beautiful and useful 
texts it has probably never been your 
lot, sir, as it has certainly never been 
ours to hear any discourse in any place 
of worship. Nor do we expect to do 
so until that reform of the church, which 
you have so well advocated shall be 
made; and for your able advocacy of 
which the hope of such a pleasure im- 
pels us once more to thank you. 

We now hasten to conclude. This 
full declaration of our sentiments ap- 
pears to us, sir, at once the most respect- 
ful and manly reply we can give to your 
kind and flattering communication. In 
all-and every one of these opinions we 
cannot expect you to concur; but it 
would be an ill compliment to ourselves 
to imagine that a man of your intelli- 
gence and public spirit should not con- 
curin most. Be that as it may, we be- 
lieve them to be founded in immutable 
truth, and to that truth courtesy does 
not forbid us to say we are determined 
to adhere. 

With deep and sincere regard, 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient and most humble servants, 
(Signed) JAMES WALSH, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Turnbull then moved the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“* ‘That the letter read by Mr. Double- 
day be transmitted to the honourable 
member for Gateshead, as the reply 
of this meeting.”—Seconded by Mr. 
Tucker. 

Mr. T. Revecy said, there was one par- 
ticular part to which he objected, both in 








Mr. Rippon’s letter, and in the document 
which had been read by Mr. Doubleday, 
It was that part which comprised their 
wholesale condemnation of Earl Grey, 
Mr. Doubleday had complained of the 
Lord Chancellor for not reflecting, 
Now he remembered that when Earj 
Grey was complained of as not goin 
far enough, he (the noble Earl) said, 
“it is easy to say do this, or do that, 
“but you forget the difficulties which 
“lie in the way, and that there are 
“ more interests than one to consider.” 
Now were they aware of the difficulties 
which Earl Grey had had to encounter ? 
Were they quite sure that the King 
would go as far as Earl Grey had de- 
sired?) He believed they were not; 
and to condemn a man without know- 
ing that he really deserved condemna- 
tion, would, he thought, be extremely 
uncharitable. He also, though he con- 
fessed he was not very conversant with 
the doctrines of the constitution, differed 
from Mr. Doubleday as to the best mode 
of managing the House of Lords. 
This gentieman wished the Lords to re- 
main as they were, and to take away the 
temptations that surrounded them. 
Now he (Mr. R.) would prefer Mr. Rip- 
pon’s plan ; for if they could once get 
an adequate infusion into the Upper 
House of Lords elected for life, they 
would have gone a great way towards 
removing all those influences which 
were the bane of this country, and that, 
too, with perfect safety. (Applause). 
Mr. Revely not moving any amendment, 
the question was again about to be put 
to the vote, when 

Mr. Rownrree rose, and after ap0- 
logizing for interfering with the busi- 
ness of the meeting, and describing Mr. 
Doubleday’s letter as one which exhi- 
bited great research, and as_ highly 
honourable to his talents and abilities, 
proceeded to say that a letter which et 
tered ceeply into many important sub- 
jects was scarcely one which the elec- 
tors were qualified so hastily to adopt 


as containing a full exposition of theit _ 


political sentiments, and which was to 
be laid as such before their representa- 
tive. For hisown part, he felt that 
there were financial statements con- 
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in the document in which he 
could not concur; nor was it possible 
to test their accuracy on so short a no- 
tice. There were also some other por- 
tions of the letter to which he could not 
_ assent. In the first case, he appreciated 
* the character of Earl Grey very highly. 
He was almost old enough to remember, 
| in 1792 the noble lord proposed a 
im of reform something similar to that 
} in operation ; he had seen him sup- 
fting the principle of reform in the 
tation ever since, and finally 
it toa successful issue. Whilst 
ired the noble earl’s consistency 
and honesty, and agreed with him on 
‘points, there were several other 
on which they differed still, how- 
rer, he felt that Earl Grey had given 
‘them the power of effecting further ne- 
@essary reforms, because every thing 
“now: ‘depended on their sending honest 
to Parliament. The electors, he 
could be bought as well as the 
i: they wanted honesty in the 
brs, and when they got that, he 
ht they might easily gain every 
‘ovement which the country requir- 
(Mr. Rowntree) was the advo- 
ec of triennial Parliaments, and more 
! pes ly of vote by ballot, because he 
ht that until the latter was gained, 
ould never have an honest Par- 
In reforming the church he 
rou go as far as Mr. Doubleday ; and 
ay repudiated as having inflicted 
eater injury on the country than al- 
jany other tax. But when he look- 
‘at Mr. Doubleday’s proposition for 
eduction of the taxes to twenty-four 
ons, he must at once declare that he 
ot, in such a proposition, coin- 
ith that gentleman. There were 
on amber of widows and orphans 
id be entirely destitute were it 
the small incomes which they 
tived from the funds. Many indivi- 
, during the last few years, had in- 
id their only property in the funds 
i¢ benefit of their families; and it 
a be the height of cruelty ‘and ia- 
to deprive the latter of the little 
sion which had thus been made for 
. If Mr. Doubleday had come 
rd with such a proposition in 1815, 
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at the close of the war, he (Mr. Rown- 
tree) might have agreed with him ; at 
aud after the peace, landed, household, 
shipping, and other property, was de- 
preciated in the ratio of thirty per cent., 
and he would have reduced funded pro- 
perty in the same way. But he could 
not agree in the proposition, that now, 
when a number of individuals had left 
their property invested in the security 
of the funds, many probably within the 
last few weeks, the widows and orphans 
should be deprived of the interest they 
had in these investments, which might, 
in the majority of cases, be all on which 
they had to depend for subsistence. If 
they could touch the original contrac- 
tors for the debt, he would go along 
with Mr. Doubleday in compelling them 
to disgorge their ill-gotten gains; but 
he would never be a party to spoliation 
of the other description. Mr. Rown- 
tree then repeated his disapproval of 
the unmeasured attack which the letter 
contained on the public character of 
Earl Grey, and called upon the meeting 
to consider the difficulties with which 
he had been forced to contend. He 
looked upon the noble earl as one who 
had been a great bencfactor to his coun- 
try; and he would direct their attention 
to the splendid meeting which had just 
taken place in Edinburgh (laughter and 
disapprobation), and yet, notwithstand- 
ing the applauses which had been 
showered on Earl Grey from all 
parts of Scotland, they were about 
to send a letter condemnatory of his pub- 
lic conduct. If they wished to condemn 
him let them do so with reference to 
some particular measures; let them show 
the parts of his conduct for which he 
was worthy of condemnation. He (Mr. 
Rowntree) would undertake to say, that 
if they took the history of this country 
from the time of William the Conqueror 
downwards, and scrutinized the conduct 
of every prime Minister who had existed 
during that very long period, they would 
not find one who, in the same length of 
time, had conferred so great a boon on 
his country as had been conferred upon 
it by Earl Grey within the last few years. 
(Applause and disapprobation), If Mr. 








] Doubleday would alter his letter so as 
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to gain his object, and at the same time 
avoid the objections which he had urged, 
he would vote in its favour; but if not 
he would'be compelled to hold up his 
hand against it. (Cheers). 

Mr. D. said he should expend little 
time upon answering Mr. Revely and 
Mr. Rowntree, their objections had been 
stated with great good humour,so should 
be his reply. And first the charge against 
Mr. Rippon and himself for censuring 
the Reform Bill was really unfounded ; 
neither had done so. What they cen- 
sured were the after measures of the 
Grey ministry, and they were bad enough. 
It was clear Lord Grey knew nothing of 
therval situation ofthe country. (Cheers). 
In this he must persist. As for the 
charge of spoliation it was an easy thing 
to address their better feelings and talk 
of widows and orphans, but he (Mr. D.) 
begged them to remember how many 
poor widows and orphans that debt had 
made, (Loud applause). Let them re- 
member that, these were the pitiable 
widows and orphans, not widows and 
orphans with snug little fortunes in the 
funds, but poor, destitute, starving, bro- 
ken-hearted people. These were the 
fruits of that debt. To say the adjust- 
ment of the cebt would not cause suf- 
fering was absurd. But that suffering 
would be final, short, and less than was 
supposed. As to the justice, the plain 
fact was they had no right to mortgage 
the country, still less the people. There 
was only a life interest (Yes, and loud 
applause), and if monied persons would 
not look at the nature of the security, 
whose fault was that? Nobody was 
forced to buy into the funds, or to leave 
such directions in wills. He denied the 
term “ spoliation” was applicable, it 
Was an adjustment of a difficult and pain« 
ful matter, and that was all. (Loud ap- 
plause). The question then was put. 

Resolved, 3. ‘That the letter be signed 
by the chairman on behalf of the meet- 
ing, and that he transmit the same to 
our representative, Cuthbert Rippon, 
Esq.—Moved by Mr. Turnbull, and car- 
ried by acclamations. 

Thanks were then voted to the chair- 
man, and the meeting separated. 
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HISTORY OF GEORGE THE 
FOURTH. 


Now complete, 10s. 6d. (boards), 
a 


From the LONDON GAZETTE, 4 
Fripay, October 10, 1834, 


INSOLVENTS. 


DAVIES, R., Clerkenwell-green, 
victualler. 

ORSMOND, R., Wilton-place, Knightsbridge 
coal-merchant. 

RUFFY, W.J., Badge-row, Watling-street, 
printer. 


WARD, T., Liverpool, hatter, 
BANKRUPTS. 


BRADLEY, T., Clown, Derbyshire, joiner. 

CREWE, W. P., Newcastie-under-Lyme, 
surgeon. 

FOLEY, H. F., Windsor, surgeon. 

LONG, W., New Saruin, Wiltshire, grocer. ¢ 

MASSEY, Hon. G.-L., lodging-house-keepe. —_& 

MOODY,W., Caistor, Lincolnshire, serivener. 

MULLINS, T., Bridgewater, Somersetshire, 
scriveper. 

SEDDON, J., Radcliffe, Lancashire, fustiar 
manufacturer. 


licensed: 
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BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
BENTLEY, J., Cheapside, silk-warehoust 
man. 


HENRY, W., Judd, Bath, draper, 


BANKRUPTS. 
BELLAMY, J., Ross, Herefordshire, apotht 


cary. 

HARDISTY, J. and W. Beck, Liverpoo 
druggists. 

HODGKINS, J., Liverpool, brush-manulit 
turer. 

HOLDSWORTH, T., Armley, Yorksbit 
wheelwright. q 
MANN, J., Norwich, grocer. = 

MEREDITH, T., Horncastle, Liocoloshitt, J 
maltster, a 

MITCHELL, J., Sowerby, Yorkshire, cot 
spinner, : 

MUIR, F. H., King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

REED, G., Bristol, provision-merchant. 

REDHEAD, Wm., jan., Lime-ftreet, ? 4 
broker. a 

WOOTTON, P., Birchington, Kent, gro Fee 
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LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lanz, Corn-ExcuAnce, Oct 13. e 
We have been this morning liberally sph : 
with Wheat from the home counties; 
parcels, particularly white, continue, © 
ever, scarce, and at the commencement ft 
market, selected parcels, being in request) 
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is the close, the trade relapsed, and the 
effected had been only partial, the 
y remainiog unaltered from last Mon- 
he calmness of the weather, and want 
r preventing the mills from working, 
incipal cause of the limited extent of 
t demand on the part of the millers. 
nod red Wheat, weighing 62Ibs,, but 
ghily ivfected with smut, obtained only 37s. 
| bouded Wheat there is little at present 
sansacting, the inquiries being confined to 
ard qualities at low prices. 
arley was in limited supply, and as the malt- 
have now pretty geuerally commenced 
ng, fine qualities were in request, and 
Thevalier advanced in consequence Is, perqr., 
6s. having been paid for fine samples. At 
WW heginuing of the malting season there is 
geveraily a competition on the part of malt- 
‘sters to procure the best barleys, and there- 
re ihe present prices do not afford any accu- 
ale criterion of the rates tbe currency is 


4 


4 


Tikely to settle at. Middling and inferior qua- 


*s, as well as grinding and distilling par- 
cel: , were dull at last week’s prices, 
_ {The Malt trade was heavy, aud prices barely 


al 


The supply of Oats fresh to this morning’s 
sarket, has been considerable, several of the 
Hicipated arrivals from Ireland having at 
come tohand. The quality of the new 
Samples, which constitute the bulk of 
ports, are full 2lbs. lighter than the 
of last year, averaging in weight from 
38 » Many spongy and unfit for im- 
mediate use. Old fresh corn was in request, 
Abd Supported fully the previous rates, 
ott descriptions, though saleable, 
be noted 6d. per quarter lower than this 
[Rennight, yet the trade was expected to 
er further depression from the extensive 
rtati. ns. 
) Beans paid the duty of 14s. per quarter 
st Wednesday io anticipation of advanced 
Tales, yet being at the present currencies kept 
Off the market, and the supply of British being 
Very limited, prices were fully supported, aud 
Me iustances rather more money obtained. 
ere dull] at Friday’s quotations, which 
Is. lower than this day week. White 
qualities have been forced off at 36s. 
‘per quarter, but fine white English 
ing scarce, sustained no further de- 
»D iu value. 
© Flour trade continues firm from the 
jeas of the supply, and ship qualities met 
woved sale at fully as good prices. 


at, Exsex, Kent, and Suffolk 41s, to 4s. 
me White ..........--.406 508, to 54s, 
ae Norfolk, re cote 40s. to 4ds. 


_ __ and Yorkshirce.....+ 
— White, ditto eros tease 40s, to 50s. 
= West Country red...... 40s. to 44s. 
~ ehh, dite ie saceaie ‘ 44s. to 5s. 
== Northumberland and 
Berwickshire red.. §. 908 % 448.) 


h upwards of 3,600 quarters of fo- 
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—_———<2= White, ditto een *2£ e068 40s. to 46s. 
MRuotkshine sed, , 378. to 40s. 

—— White, ditto .......... 40s. to 45e, 
Irish red.... cose S45. to 388. 

White, ditto eteereecee 36s. to 40s. 

Barley, Malting .«.+.+0.+-+se.« Sls. to 34s, 
———— Chevalier ..ccccsccese 398. to S68. 
ee Distilling ee eeeeeneies 28s. to 30s. 
Griading.. efee *®eeeeene 27s. to 29s. 

Malt, NEW sececs ee ee eeee eeeeg 08 —sS. to —S. 
Norfolk, pale.....+.+.... 528. to 60s. 

mmr Ware .ccccccccoccececse JG8s to Gs, 
Peas, Hog and Gray .......... 338 to 37s, 
ory Maple........ *e ee®eeee ee 345. to —S, 
—— White Boilers .......... 358. to Als. 
Beans, OS aa ee eeereeeee 3¢s. to 40s. 
Harrow . evcecoccsccecs sos. to 365 

3ls, to 34s. 


2 SE pete 
Oats, English Feed...... 22s. to 24s, 
Short, small ......+00¢+- 228. to 25s, 
22s. to 256, 


PUN d vc ubeocsuéckee 
Scotch, common ........ 24% to 25s. 
25s. to 27s, 


Potato eeeeeeneeee 
Berwick eereee 08 24s. to 26s. 
21s. to 22s. 


Irish, Galway, &c. ...... 
238. to 24s. 


Potato se ee eeeeeres 
a Black ee ee eeeeenee 22s. to 23s. 
lls, to 12s. 


Bran, per 16 bushels ...... ++. 
Flour, per sack .,. 40s. to 43s. 








*eeer 


PROVISIONS, 


Butter, Dorset ........ 408. to —s. per cwt. 
Cambridge .... 408, to —s, 
BOT 00 cdcce . 38s. to —s, 

Cheese, Dbie. Gloucester 48s. to 68s. 
Sivgle ditto,... 44s, to 48s, 
Cheshire...... 54s, to 74s. 
Derby .......++ 508, to 60s, 

Hams, Westmoreland.. 50s. to 60s. 

—— Cumberland... 46s. to 56s, 








SMITHFIELD, October 13. 


This day’s supply of Beasts was rather great; 
its supply of Sheep moderately goed; of Lambs, 
Calves, and Porkers, butilimited. Trade was, 
with prime Mutton, aud prime small Veal, 
somewhat brisk ; with Beef, Lamb, aod Pork, 
as also with the coarser and inferior kinds of 
Mutton and Veal, dull at Friday's quotations. 





COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
Fourth Edition. 


COBBETT’S Spelling-Book. 
(Price2s.) 


Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
_ This I have written by way of 
A stepping~Stong.to my own 


such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary, 
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1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 
work one hundred thousand copies have now 
been published. This is a duodecimo volume, 
and the price is 3s. bound in boards, 


2, TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an Iu- 
troduction, by Wm. Cosserr. 8vo. Price 15s, 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 


Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, coytaininy an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


4, THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 


5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s, 


‘6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
Jnstructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY .—I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, | believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writing, 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d, 
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BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH. 
CURE OF COLERA MORBUS. 


To Mr. Shepherd, Hygeist, Newcastle-upon- 
a Tyne. 
EAR SIR,—If the following cases be of 
sufficient importance for publication, 
you may give them all the publicity you think 
proper. ; 
am, dear sir, yours truly, 
WILLIAM NEVISON, North Shields. 
Joho Nevisoa, Mariner, belonging to the 
Elizabeth and Sarab, of North Shields, 
— the following description of his 
“ We sailed from Dublin for Quebec 
on th 
8. of May, with 225 passengers; when we had 









got about 700 miles from Dublin the Chole, 
Morbus broke out among the passengers, aud 
22 persons died; 1 caught the awful malady 
and was so viviently held that I entertain 
little hope of recovery, aud what added to my 
discouragement (being unwell of anothe 
complaint while at Dublin), | had nearly e. 
pended my stock of MORISON'S PILLS, 
having only one douse left, which, when atiack. 
ed, 1 immediately took, when my stomach 
was emptied of its contents ; I drauk largely 
of hot tea or coffee, which |] continued to d ~ 
while the disease was upon me ; my shipmates 
also rubbed me almost incessantly. By the 
blessing of Gud upon these means, in less thay 
three weeks 1 was restored, aud am now ip 
perfect health.” — 

‘* A young lady, in North Shields, was at. 
tacked with violent retching, pain, coldues 
in the extremities, change of culour, eya 
nearly fixed, and other symptoms which clearly 
indicated the presence of Cholera Morbus, _ 
Her father (who himself had received greit — 
benefit by the use of the Universal Medicine) — 
gave her seven No. 2 pills, which immediately — 
relieved the stomach, a repetition of the dos 
operating freely, restured the circulation, pro- . 
duced abundant perspiration, removed the 
pain, re-animated the whole system, aud éf- 
fected an entire cure.” 

‘© A married lady, io North Shields, wa 
attacked iu a similar way; ber busbaod gavt 
her a large dose of No. 2 pills, which operate! 
in the same manner, and she was quite curt 
by taking a few doses,” 

‘* Mrs. Augus, North-street, Milburn-plac’, 
North Shields, has been afflicted many yet 
with a painful disease in the eyes, which th 
faculty had denominated Egyptian Ophthal 
mia, and which for some time deprived her 0 
sight. She had employed miedical geutleme 
eminent for their professional abilities, a/ 
punctually attended to their prescriptions, bi 
was only partially benefited. Hearing o! tit | 
great benefit received by others who had take 
the Universal Medicines, she determined = ©, 
try them, and acco-dingly procured a supply a 
and by perseveriug in the use of them abt 
has been perfectly cured.” Be 

“* Mr. Robert Cassells, near the Gas Works) ~ 
South Shields, has for several years beeo® |” 
flicted with a severe bilious disorder; aft “3 
trying various means without any good ¢ i 
he is perfectly cured by the use of Morisess” 
Pills. His wife also, who was dropsicel, aut - ike 
had other complaints of a very serious char ae 
ter, had employed the best medical practi yyy 
ers, and takeu medicine to little purpos®, "® ™ , 
restored to health by the use of the Univer ~ 
Medicines in two or three weeks; also five® 7 
their children cured of the Small-pox by 4! — 
the above medicines only.” 


1. October, 1834, 
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